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E. A. Seemann, Leipzig, Germany 


BEHIND THE PLOW By Lucy Kemp-Welch 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
25 Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils *» Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 








“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs 


Eight New Designs Reproducing 
Famous Paintings in FULL Colors 























cA Souvenir of 
‘Your School “Days 





} 











The Blue Boy No. 42 


A Ch sing ‘Day 
lL 


Remembrance 
. , ~~ ’ i 
from “Yeur Geacher || 


Miss Bowles No. 41 [ 








i oC 

| “Go keep in mind your 

schoolmates dear, 
Your teacher gives | 


this souvenir. 








Boy with Rebbit No. 44 


| cA “Remembrance 
| at (lose of School |} 





rw of Innocence No. 43 






oo a ; 
‘Oo Keep Bright 
Your Memories 


of School Days 











| Gor Remembrance | 
of School Days 


Baby Stuart No. 46 


The Torn Het No. 45 








Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
(Your Choice of Any of the 14 Designs Illustrated on This Page) 
Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 


Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Pages (SeeStyles”A”and’”B” Below) 
4 —_ 


Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 


























) by’ so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school will 
be placed on the inside front cover 
, S . of each booklet as shown at left. 
‘This ouvenir (This applies to either style of 
of the School Year booklet described below.) 

Now Closing When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
design is ‘ordered, photo may be 
a is Presented to ‘You mounted on outside front cover if 
with the Best Tershes desired. The first two designs are 
{ Your Geacher suitable for an upright oblong or 
— oval photo and the third for a hori- 

. . zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 
May it sene with two photographs if desired, 
in years to come the second photograph being mount- 
@3 a pleasant reminder ed on one of the inside pages. The 
of your schooldays extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
| 10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 























booklet over 10. 7 
= 





N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils on 
Closing Day than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 

kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 
described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the 
outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. 
(See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet is 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in 
which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that 
instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 
spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates 
or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of The Cover Designs Illustrated 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 
order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 
together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 


above prices will be allowed on each order. 








A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 
OSS « one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 














“Water Color” Series 
of Cover Designs 














‘With Your Ceacher's 
“Be St ‘Wishes °s 





A Douvenir 
from Your Geacher | 
| a Close of School eT 


j L—___—__ 
The Whistling Boy No. 47 















sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 


teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- 


each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
send us any Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured. 

Full remittance must accompany order. 


Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Ord 3 rl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
er Ca y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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“OPEN THAT GATE!” 

For many a teacher and school ex- 
ecutive the Mimeograph has recently | 
opened new ways of doing important 
work more easily and better. It is re- 
markable how many new uses for the 
Mimeograph have been developed lately. 
Its quick ability to reproduce all kinds of 
school papers, seating charts, notebook 
data, room diagrams, etc., makes it a prime 


factor in the new economy. For latest infor- 
mation write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





AxsouT SALARY CHECKS 


Those figures on your regular salary 
check, if you are fortunate enough to 
be receiving a salary check? Did you 
ever stop to think why the numerals are 
those particular numerals? 

Perhaps it has never occurred to you 
that there are forces back of the school 
board, and forces beyond the neighbor- 
ing county, that really fix the numerals 
on a teacher’s salary check. Right now 
these dim forces lurking in the back- 
ground are powerful enough to close 
half the schools in one state, throwing 
thousands of teachers out of work. 
They are potent enough to demand that 
half the teachers of another rich state 
accept warrants instead of cash in pay- 
ment for their services. 

“The truth shall make you free,” and 
teachers must devote some time to 
discovering the truth about school 
finance, so that they can help make 
their positions free from influences that 
put teachers’ salaries on a par with gam- 
bling risks at Monte Carlo. 

School finance has as yet no Edgar 
Wallace to tell its story thrillingly. 
There is a new book, however, which 
could have been called “The Teacher’s 
Mite,” if it had not been called “State 
Support for Public Education.” The 
author is Dr. Paul Mort, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It is 
not light reading, but it will un- 
doubtedly become the manual of com- 
bat for school tax battles in many 
states of the Union. 

This new study, the principal prod- 
uct of the National Survey of School 
Finance, conducted by the Federal 
Office of Education under authoriza- 
tion of Congress, drags these mysterious 
economic forces that are so seriously 
threatening teachers’ salaries out into 
the light of day. The study moreover 
suggests ways of exterminating the 
evils which have pulled down salary 
schedules. Teachers concerned about 
their salaries will probably be interested 
in discovering and spreading informa- 


tion on the taxation improvements rec- 


ommended in this publication. 

Some hint of the astonishing facts to 
be found in the volume can be gained 
from statements such as these which it 
contains: that one state pays $137 for 
the same amount of training and ex- 
perience in teachers that another state 
pays $68 for; that millions of Ameri- 
can school children are being denied a 
reasonable minimum of educational 
opportunity; that in most of the states 
there were in 1930 counties where the 
average annual salary of a rural school 
teacher was below $600, and other 
counties where the average was more 
than $1,000 annually. Often these 
counties with large discrepancies in 
salary rates lie side by side. Teachers 
have a right to ask whether such con- 
ditions are just. 

This useful guide to the absurdities 
and weaknesses of school finance in the 
United States advances two principles 
on which an equitable and tried method 
of gathering and distributing the school 
tax dollar can be based: first, equaliza- 
tion; and second, efficiency. 


What does Dr. Paul Mort mean by 
these two principles? He means that a 
way has been found to make the lion 
and the lamb of public education lie 
down together peaceably. 

We, in America, believe that public 
school policies must be decided locally. 
We, in America, also have believed that 
he who pays the piper calls the tune. 
That is, we have believed that local 
communities can keep their control 
over school policies only if they pay the 
expenses of the schools out of their own 
pockets, 

As long as wealth was well distrib- 
uted in the United States this idea 
worked fairly satisfactorily. But to- 
day wealth is concentrated in certain 
centers. This has left many communi- 
ties with full power to control the 
policies of their schools but insufficient 
money to run them. 

While the United States wrestled 
with this dilemma, citizens of the state 
of Delaware found that payment and 
control could be separated. Ten years 
ago they found a way by which the 
whole state could help pay for all 
schools while control of school policies 
remained in the hands of local school 
boards. New York, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Missouri have followed 
more or less in Delaware’s footsteps. 

Teachers, or at least school adminis- 
trators, may wish to have copies of the 
report, “State Support for Public Edu- 
cation” ($2.00), which can be obtained 
from American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
After the teacher or administrator has 
looked over the copy, it may well be 
placed in the hands of influential mem- 
bers of the community. The report 
appraises the provisions for education 
made by each state of the Union. It 
also suggests ways by which all the 
children of every state can be guaran- 
teed a reasonably good education at the 
hands of a teacher reasonably and 


regularly paid. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


What work does the Federal Govern- 
ment perform? What do Uncle Sam’s 
ten executive departments and sixty in- 
dependent offices do? 

A new guide to information on the 
activities of the national government 
which teachers will find useful is 
“Government Publications Showing the 
Work of the Government,” Circular 
No. 78, which may be obtained free 
upon request to the Office of Education. 
It lists thirty bulletins and pamphlets 
available free or at small cost. 

Among the agencies listed as hav- 
ing useful “autobiographies” are the 
Weather Bureau, Bureau of Standards, 
| Department of Justice, Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Department of State, Department 
of the Interior, Coast Guard, Public 
|Health Service, Land Office, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Forest Service, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Labor, and 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


Eprror1at Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 


“Gosh! 


I wish we had a 


in our School !”’ 


“There’s a lot of 


kids in our 
school that play 
the harmonica 


and if we could , 
only have a har- «: 
monica band like 
they do in other 
schools—Oh 
boy! would we 
have fun.” 


TEACHERS who are thoroughly up-to- 
date in adopting the most modern 
methods in teaching no longer regard their 
music instruction periods with dread. Gone 
are the old do-re-mi days—the old-fashioned 
pitch pipe, and the futile endeavor to inter- 
est the boys and girls in a form of music 
instruction that has no appeal for modern 
youngsters. In its place we have the mod- 
ern way—the way that enlists right from 
the start, the keenest interest of your pupils. 
A way that has been found amazingly suc- 
cessful in over 3500 schools throughout the 
country. 


The Modern Way to 


Teach Music 


Now the mod- 
ern way to 
teach music in 
the school is 
through the 
use of the Har- 
monica, With 
the aid of this 
little instru- 
ment, the nat- 
ural love for 
music that is 
in us all—young and old—is utilized and 
developed. How eagerly and easily the 
youngsters follow the simple instructions— 
how delighted they are as they eee ro- 
gress from simple tunes to advan ar- 
mony work, And then the class Harmonica 
Band. What a thrill that brings! 


Py eo ——\ 


Johnston School Harmonica Band, Huntington, 
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Easy To Teach Harmonica 

Harmonica Instruction is easily taught. No 

revious knowledge of it is necessary. The 

ohner Instruction Book (furnished free to 
Teachers) is written in a simple way that 
every child can follow. Every step in learn- 
ing the Harmonica is covered by a simple 
word description, and further explained by 
photographic illustrations. It furnishes your 
pupils with a correct knowledge of music 
fundamentals, terms and phrases, sight read- 
ing, etc., together with a number of selec- 
tions which involve two, three and four part 


harmony work. 
FREE To Teachers 


These Instruction 
Books are pro- 
vided Free to 
Teachers in the 
quantity neces- 
sary for class 
instruction. 
Just teil us 
your require- 
, ments and they 
pe will LA 

Virgini supplied. o 
—_ * — enabieteachers 
to observe the results of Harmonica Group 
work in many schools a Brochure has been 
prepared and will be sent free upon request 
together with a profusely illustrated 4 page 
folder entitled ‘‘How Te Begin and Carry 
on Harmonica Work.’’ Please use the 
coupon below. 
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M. HOHNER, Inc. 


351-353 Fourth Avenue 





pages each month information regarding 
Government publications of use to teachers, 














INSTRUCTION BOOK Siéate 


New York City 


_ 
M. HOHNER, INC., 351-353 4th Ave., 
Dept. 800-B, New York City 


Please send me without charge: 


{_} Instruction book, ‘*The Art of Play- 
ing the Harmonica’”’ 


Brochure, ‘“The Harmonicaasan Im- 
portant Factorin Modern Education” 
ET a ee eT Re Sn 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you 


unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


) 
| 
( First Term, June 19 to July 22 
| Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 25 


| 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
( Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


) University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SUMMER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please seud me the bulletins checked below : 
Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Seite 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletia 








Cy 


| Street and No. 


City and State____ 
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$3400 Year 
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1,260 t 


Men-Women-18 to50 ;------ ~~ 
STEADY WORK / “don. n-2s8 

J RocnesTeR, w. v. 
Many future 
Life Jobs eo juan one a 

OBS, de- 

Teachers have $ certbing salaries. beara, 4 
big advantage and how to get a position. 
Mail Coupon Name 
Today 
Sure / Address 





APPLICATION +] .00 
PHOTOS 


25 


return original and guarantee 
to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 








Stamp pictures | in. size. 
Finest quality. 


20 Photos 25c 
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| 
UARTER ( DEPT. T) 1 
1) 


Education Association. 





Finest real photo. copies, size | heer. 
2x3. Send good photo. We|Dr. Winship’s death, the New York 


| Times aptly summarized his contribu- 


OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Minn. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


New Officers, Department 
of Superintendence 


At the Minneapolis meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, which is 
just closing as we go to press, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Paul C. Stetson, 
Indianapolis; first vice-president, Milton 
C. Potter, Milwaukee (the retiring 
president) ; second vice-president, David 
E. Weglein, Baltimore; member of the 
Executive Committee, Charles S. Meek, 
Toledo. About 7,500 attended the con- 
vention, a detailed report of which 
will appear in the May INsTRUCTOR. 


Albert E. Winship 


“Albert E. Winship was more than a 
man—he was an institution, a unifying 
and inspiring force in American educa- 
tion.” Thus did President Joseph 
Rosier of the National Education Asso- 
ciation pay official and personal tribute 
to the veteran educational journalist 
whose death occurred at his home in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 17. 

By just a few days, Dr. Winship 


failed to reach his eighty-eighth birth- 


day. For almost half a century he had 
been editor of the Journal of Education, 
which faithfully reflected the point of 
view that endeared him to teachers the 


country over—an attitude of encourage- | 


ment, of youthful zest and zeal, of pride 
in teaching accomplishments. 

Dr. Winship had been tireless in car- 
rying his message to the farthest corners 
of the country. Crossing the continent 
seventy-five times during his life, he 
visited every teachers’ college from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and delivered 
many an inspiring commencement ad- 
dress. On conventions of teachers he 
left the impress of his vital, hopeful 
personality. From its very beginnings 
he fostered the growth of the National 
In 1930 he was 
presented with a life membership in the 
association, and in 1932 was elected its 
honorary president. From the Univer- 
sity of Nashville and the University of 
Vermont he received Doctors’ degrees. 

Born at West Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, in 1845; for two years before 
reaching his majority a soldier in the 
Civil War; principal of a grammar 
school and teacher in the Bridgewater 


State Normal School; student at An- | 


dover Theological Seminary, pastor of 
a Somerville church for seven years, 
and secretary of the New West Educa- 
tion Commission for three—such were 
the high points of Dr. Winship’s varied 
life prior to 1886 when he became editor 


rrannuin institute | of the Journal of Education. 


In addition to his editorial duties 


Rush FREE, list of v. s. | and his lecturing, he found time to serve 


as a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, for six years; as 


... | president of journalistic and educational 


associations; as a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1896; and 


|as a member of civic organizations in 
| 
‘FY | Boston. He wrote several books. 


In a lengthy editorial at the time of 


tion to American education by saying 
that he had won a place in continuing 
remembrance not alone by his writings 
“by his personal helpfulness to the 


duced from any size print. Application size 8for | teachers of his day and to three gener- 


50c. Remit coin or M. O., not stamps. P' 


Guild, 1516 Vinewood St., Detroit, Mich. 





hotocraft 


| ations of school children.” 
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47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in astrategic position to aid 
Grade, Critic, Art, Music, Home Economics, Physicaj 
Education teachers, etc., to good positions. School and 
College officials in large numbers will visit our office 
and make selections while here. Send for booklet today, 







ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO, 
535-5th Ave., - New York 


415 Hyde Bldg., - Spokane 
TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWiIbE 


Kis. WICAGO 


The demand for superior elementary teachers is greater than the supply, especially for those with three 

or four years of training in elementary education. We have no difficulty placing those who Meet 

these requirements. Fora good grade teacher itis just a step to acritic position or supervisorship, 
Writefor information. 831 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO. 
























25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy. 
righted booklet, “‘How to apply,’’ etc., etc., etc., free t 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs jt 
Write today for enrollment card and information. Larges 
Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll only Normal aaj 
College graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn, 


—— 





~~ 
- 






RS a eS 
OKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 


asia uno 
ENTIRE U, 5S. 








50 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 pe 
i aareemreamitce artists a an, Ree ater oy 


- Posi returned unharmed. ‘ r da m. F.J. 5S. says, “lan 
very well satis: . Am sending for 50 additional photos. I will certainly recommend you tofriends and others 1 come in contact with, 
Thank you for fine service.’’ Mail Your Original Photo and Order Today. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. N, Wheaton, IIL, (A Chicago Suburb) 


All Kinds of Teaching|The SOUTH and WEST 
Positions Filled Offer best opportunities to capable teachers. The Belj 


Photos made 50 for $1.50, a real offer, prize photo mirror | Teachers Agency covers that field completely and work 
with each order. Write for information—Personal | earnestly and Cw for its members. For full informs 
Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois. tion address CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, 








The Western Teachers Placement Agency, Salina, Kansas, 


Western Teaching Positions Filled. Photos made. Write for Enrollment Blank. 


KODAK FILMS—2225he. 785.0% 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHI 





Arkansas Teachers Agency 
201 Moore-Turner Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 





238 Mirs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City. Mo, 
8th and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bureg 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 








PAUL YATES 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
27th Year 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dept. N. 


In my opinion there will be many changes this year. Not in filling new positions 
but in replacements of those discharged. When I hear they are firing the preachers 
over the country I know what is going to happen to the teachers. 














Agents Wanted 


To Represent 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


and 
Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 





Liberal Commissions Allowed 


Make applications AT ONCE to insure receiv- 
ing assignment desired. Sample copies and all 
necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Subscription Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS—FREE! FREE! You May Get Your Souvenirs Free of Charge 


We number all of our orders consecutively from | up in the order in which they reach us. One out of every twenty-five orders is sent free—in other 


Souvenir Style 31 


ud Na ap ey 





L 


Price of Souvenir Style 31 
WITHOUT PHOTOS 

6 or less $1.50—additional ones 

Te each. Hf photos are wanted add 

2'.c for each photo. Extra photos 

at Z'se each. Assured delivery. 





Send your order early. 


words if your order ends in 25, 50, 75, 00, you will get yours Free of Charge. Your remittance will be 


returned with your souvenirs. Our 32 


years of fair dealing with our customers is proof that we will do just as we agree. Send your order at once—you may be one of the lucky ones. 
Souvenir Style 30 


Description of Souvenir Style 31 


A thorough description of our. new Souvenir style 31, 
which is illustrated above, is almost impossible, as it must 
be seen to be appreciated. It is a twelve page booklet in- 
cluding the cover, size 3% x 6% inches, tied with a fine silk 
ribbon. This ribbon is not tied in a loop or bow, but is in- 
serted just as shown here. This makes it much neater in ap- 
pearance and is more substantial than if tied in a bow. In 
addition, the ribbon is more expensive than the cord or tas- 
sels used in other souvenirs. It is steel engraved (not print- 
ed) in beautiful colors and the design is just as shown in 
engraving. The inside printing consists of a very fine poem 
entitled, (Close of School), especially written for our souve- 
nirs, also other appropriate matter. We also print for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, 
state, teacher, pupils, county superintendent and school 
board—which copy you must send us when you order. Now 
here is a very important feature of our new souvenir, a fea- 
ture that has never before been incorporated in’ any souvenir. 
The outside cover is made up to take care of two photos, one 
of the teacher and one of the school house or pupils. The 
photo of the teacher appears at the top. At the bottom is a 
photo of scholars. If this space is not used for photo, a 
special design takes its place. Of course this souvenir can 
be used with only one photo or without photo, 


Description of Souvenir Style 30 


This is an illustration of our No. 30 souvenir. It consists 
of a neat cover just as shown. The inside is made up of four 
pages and contains no sentimental matter of any kind. 
Nothing but the school matter—name of school, district 
number, township or town, county, state, teacher, pupils, 
county superintendent, and school board. This is just the 
souvenir for those who do not care for any sentimental mat- 





ter—appropriate for any school, but especially suited for the 
higher grades. The cover is steel engraved (not printed) in 
green and silver and the ribbon is green matching the print- 
ing and is not tied in a bow but neatly inserted just as 
shown in the illustration. Altogether this is a very excellent 
souvenir, one you will be proud to present to your pupils. 


Price of Souvenir No. 30 


WITHOUT PHOTOS 
6 or less $1.40—additional ones Gc each. [ photos are 
wanted add 2'2c for each photo. A transparent envelope 
free for each souvenir. 


We please you or refund your 
money. Samples sent free. 


When You Order trict Number, Township or 
City, County, State, Teacher, Pupils, School Board and 
County Superintendent. Send your order early, You should 
order as many or more souvenirs than you have pupils. 


Send name of School, Dis- 


: If you want your pho- 
Photograph Souvenirs }f,7%C, "ant zour Pho: 
that is required is for you to send a photograph of yourself, 
schoolhouse or Pupils, and we will make a small photo for 
each souvenir. ye can copy a J or smell photograph or 
from a group, provided the one to copied is not too close 
to others in the group. We'can also copy proofs and snap- 
shots but they must very clear and distinct. The small 
photos will be exact reproductions of the photo you send us, 
WwW Se Don’t send us a small photo, 
hen You nd = a 5 made from as 
photo. ye can copy it but it 
Your Photo will not show up well. Don't 
send us a wornout, faded photo and expect us to make 
geod copies—it can’t be done. If you want good photos, 
send us the best and latest photo you have, as we return it 
uninjured. If you send a group photo, do not make pencil 
marks on the subject to be copied-—make a cross on the back 
of phate indicating the one to be used. Wrap your photo 
securely. 


one All orders are mailed prepaid 
Prompt Mailing within a day or so after their 
receipt, excepting those calling for photographs, which re- 
quire a little additional time. 


: “Must accompany all orders. Send post 
Remittance oflice order or your personal check. 














Envelope for each souvenir, free. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Dept. 56, DOVER, OHIO 





A School with a Future 


Battle Creek, Michigan, is singularly 
blessed, for a city of 36,000 population, 
in possessing a school that “aims to 
develop as one part of its program a 
comprehensive plan for the selection, 
treatment, and instruction of all types 
of exceptional children—the blind, the 
hard of hearing, speech defectives, the 
crippled, the undernourished, the re- 
tarded, the neurotic, the socially mal- 
adjusted, and the gifted as well as the 
normal child.” So speaks the superin- 
tendent of schools, W. G. Coburn. 

This school, the Ann J. Kellogg 
School, was made possible by W. K. 
Kellogg of Battle Creek, and is dedi- 
cated to the memory of his mother, 
a pioneer teacher of Michigan. 

The special dedication issue of the 
Battle Creek School Journal, through 
text and illustrations, shows how ad- 
mirably this school is equipped for a 
program and objectives embodying the 
ideals set forth in the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. When the school was opened, 
President Hoover sent a letter of con- 
gratulation and commendation. Its 
principal is Harley Z. Wooden. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, of which 
Dr. Stuart Pritchard is director, will 
render financial and advisory aid in de- 
veloping the school’s full possibilities 
for usefulness. 


A four-book geography series that is 
listed this month in our department 
“The New Books” combines activities, 
type-studies, story units, and studies of 
continental regions and of economic 
world relationships. These are obvi- 
ously calculated to help pupils under- 


YOUR MONOGRAM on 24 

MONOGRAM sheets, with 24 envelopes. 
. Sent postpaid for 25ceash with order, 
Stationery 256 canvtef ens sor se in seampe, 
SOCIAL STATIONERS, Suite K, Wilmington, Del. 
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Pins-Sil. Plated, 20c ea. Doz. $1.95. [ae 

are Silver, -00 each, 
.$3.76 each. Leth Catalog. 

234 .Brooklyn,N.Y. 








SEND US YOUR FILMS 


ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING 
8 Bell Re — Va. 











stand geography better and enjoy it 
more. Maps, easy to interpret, convey 
one kind of information at a time. 
Pictures depict environmental: condi- 
tions and related human activities. Leg- 
ends below the pictures ask questions, 
tell stories, amplify the text. Suggested 
activities provide for learning by doing. 
Tests, questions, story-telling contests, 
and problems stimulate interest, encour- 
age mastery. Vocabulary and sentence 
structure are adjusted to ability, insur- 
ing easy reading and ready interpreta- 
tion of geographical relationships. 


A group of business and professional 
men, including educators and journal- 
ists, is making a trip to Russia this 
spring to study economic conditions. 
An investigation will be made of both 
city and rural life, from Leningrad to 
the Black Sea, including the newly de- 
veloped industrial projects along the 
Don and Volga rivers. Later the group 
will go to the Near East and the Bal- 
kans, Preparations for the trip are be- 
ing made by the Bureau of University 
Travel, with the assistance of an ad- 
visory Committee. 


School physicians and health officers, 
school and community nurses, social 
workers, teachers, and all others who are 
interested in eradicating tuberculosis 
through protecting children, are being 
enlisted in the sixth annual Early Diag- 
nosis Campaign conducted by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and the 
2084 affiliated state and local associa- 
tions. Information on the campaign, 
which begins April 1, may be obtained 
from the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


The twelfth session of the City of 
London Vacation Course in Education 
(July 28—August 11) offers American 
teachers an enjoyable sojourn in the 
British capital, combining lectures on 
English teaching methods with visits to 
places of interest, meetings with distin- 
guished men and women, and a program 
of entertainments. For booklet, ad- 
dress Hugh W. Ewing, Secretary, The 
City of London Vacation Course in Ed- 
ucation, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London W.C.1, England. 
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We Guarantee You——In Writing 
$270.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$150.00 for 60 Days’ Work, or 
$1200 for One Year. 


“My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with 
two small children. I invested my money and lost—but not my 
courage, e 

“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed 
to me, although an entirely new line to me. With the ambition 
and ability I possessed it was my opportunity te get into busi- 


ness for myself. 
Ideal Vacation Work 


“T have worked for the Educators Association for twelve years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as 
I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. I 
find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh air. 
Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then, too, it 
is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself and are 
your own time keeper. 

“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 
and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They 
give you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful 
in every way. They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“I cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 


worthy organization.” (Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become 

inde} lent, to earn, do things, go places, and have! 

We supply the necessary equipment, training, cooperation, help and advice 

and ask only your time and loyalty in return for a generous recompense. 

For instance, Mrs. Alice Willey whose letter appears above, in 90 days 

earned $2864.70. This is an average of $31.83 per day. 

We antee you a minimum salary of qere for 90 days’ or $150 for 

60 days’ work. We pay your railroad fare. Nothing hazy about this 
offer. Our organization has a reputation 








of fourteen 3” standing to maintain. 
Our product is the best of its kind. Use 
this coupon. 

N. I. 4 








Educators Association, 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: . 

You may send me letters and stories of some of the young 


ladies who have traveled and made money as representa 
tives of the Educators Association. 
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SPECIAL 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





FEATURES 


Drama by the 
University Theatre Players. 


Musical programs every week. 


Free lectures on 
Science, Literature and Art. 


A directed program of recreation. 


UNIVERSITY -* MINNESOTA 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. A 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 














PRIMARY 


FINE EQUIPMENT ACCREDITED 


STUDY—-HANDWORK 


TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 19—Summer School—July 28 


Lecated in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT, 
within walking distance to 1933 WORLD'S FAIR. 


HOME-LIKE STUDENT RESIDENCE 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—NATURE 
—DRAMATICS— KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Also Affiliated Courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION, including Phonetics— 
Repertoire—Ptlay Directing and Story Telling 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-622 South Michigan Blvd, Chicago 











For Catalog, address Associate oor 





SUMMER COURSES IN ART 


JUNE 26 to AUGUST 4, 1983 
The Institute has been designated as the 
FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT OF THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION—June to Nov. 1933 


In connection with an art exhibition never before equaled, this Summer Course offers unusual opportunities for 
Art Teachers. Al! branches of Art, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior Decoration. Special History of Art Course. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, 
Michigan Avenvwe at Adams Street, Chicago. 











Schools of Fine and Industrial Art. 
in bold — 


LARGE MAPS 
MAPS 2:2 
decorated 
interes th - 7 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
map ahd sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 


TITLES 


LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 
TEACHING PICTURES sets of eight 
fine pictures 9x12 inches for class 
room use. 
TITLES 
CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
RURAL LIFE AROUND THE WORLD TEACHING 
PICTURES 


50 cents each 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a 





all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 











623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ilinols 











Relation of Wild Flowers 
to Forests 


“The destruction of wild flowers will 
be followed by the destruction of the 
forests and watersheds,” warns Dr. Ver- 
non A. Young of the Department of 
Forest Botany at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. “Ages before the trees of a forest 
obtain their foothold, the pioneer wild 
flowers prepare the way. Year after 
year their bodies add to the soil, thus 
building up the humus, one of the most 
valuable constituents of soils for tree 
growth. With the addition of humus, 
the raw state of the soil is changed until 
the physical and chemical properties es- 
sential for tree growth are acquired. 

“The flowering plants are necessary in 
order to pioneer the raw soil areas which 
later are to be inhabited by forest com- 
munities,” explains Dr. Young. “More- 
over, the flowering plants must stabilize 
the forest after it has been established. 
This is accomplished by their firmly 
binding the soil with fibrous root 
systems which mingle with the large 
roots of trees. This root assemblage, in 
addition to regulating the water supply 
of the soil, prevents erosion of the for- 
est floor. If the herbs and shrubs of the 
forest floor are destroyed, preservation 
of the forest becomes a very serious 
problem. In fact there is no way the 
forest can be saved except by the intro- 
duction of shrubs and herbaceous flora.” 





An interesting demonstration of the 


| nutritive quality of a popular chocolate- 
| flavor food drink was given at the time 


of the last great drought in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. With the cooperation of 
health authorities in Arkansas, “Coco- 
malt clinics” were established and the 
children were placed under the care of 
an attending physician and a registered 
nurse. The result of giving the chil- 
dren Cocomalt with milk once a day 
for forty days was an average weight 
gain of 8% pounds. In thirty children 
that were checked there was an indicated 
increase in hemoglobin from 5 to 15 per 
cent. It might perhaps be claimed that 
the milk rather than the Cocomalt 
would be responsible for these results, 
but when Cocomalt is added to milk, 
there is said to be an increase of 8 per 
cent in fat, 45 per cent in protein, 48 
per cent in mineral salts, 184 per cent in 
carbohydrates. Calories increase 70 per 
cent. The digestibility and attractive- 
ness of this food drink make it partic- 
ularly desirable for children. 


An unusual group of books, designed 
to stimulate in children a desire to speak 
and write effectively, making the learn- 
ing of English a fascinating activity, is 
the recently published American Lan- 
guage Series, by James Fleming Hosic 
and C. Lauron Hooper. 
three through eight, it may be had in 
either three-book or six-book form. 
Pupils are led naturally to do their own 
thinking, help one another, develop cre- 
ative faculties, and express themselves 
clearly. They are encouraged to achieve 
definite objectives and to solve prob- 
lems for themselves. With emphasis on 
thinking and doing, children learn to 
appreciate the usefulness of English in 
their everyday activities. Detailed data 
on the series will be found on another 
page under the heading “The New 
Books.” 


For grades | 
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The Doorway of 
Summer Study 


for Teachers 
leads to 


PHILADELPHIA 
and TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA and TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY ideally combine 
professional study and interest- 
ing recreation. Here, a summer 
at school becomes also a profit- 
able vacational pursuit. Shrines 
and landmarks of rich historic 
interest dot the entire city, to 
say nothing of the city’s enter- 
tainment and recreational ad- 
vantages. 





Write now for complete catalog 
ofinformation andournew booklet 
giving both the educational and 
recreational advantages of a sum- 
mer at Temple University,in the 
very heart of our Historic City. 


Classes open July 3 
Close August 11 





Address 


Registrar. 
Dept. I. 





EMPLE. 
UNIVERSITY. 


Broad Street and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 



















Summer 
Session 


July 5 to 
August 12 
fir UNIVERSITY 
OF 


VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 


Courses affording superior oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, for 
teachers desiring certification credit, 
graduate students and undergradu- 
ates. City conveniences and unsur- 
passed recreational advantages. Lake 
Champlain, Green Mountain and 
Adirondack excursions, trips to Mon- 
treal and Quebec, under University 
direction. Enrollment limited to 
1,000. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 

















NATIONAL COLLEGE 


aeuanty National Kindergarten and Elementary 
Elementary courses to meet the special needs 

att ~ from nursery school through em and Eire. 

Socialized Activities in History, Geograph 

Fine, —_ Arts, Children’s Myponty 


= Demonstration school, SF -* 
iodern building one block from Lake Michigan. 
6-week summer session, June 26th. Also special 


2-week courses beginning June ye 
Century of Progress Exposition. talog. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. AAS, Evanston, Itl. 
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University | 


Denver 











Summer Courses 
in Mile-High Denver 


Casum summer ey ee 
many courses in the Physical, 
Biological, and Exact Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Languages, Literature, Com- 
merce,and Fine Arts. A large selection 
of courses, especially for teachers,in the 
field of Education and Psychology. 


Two TERMS: | 
June 12 to July 19 
July 19 to Aug.25 


| Take advantage of metropolitan re- 
searchand recreation facilities by study- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Denver, in the mile-high city under the 
shadowof Mt. Evans. Low railroad rates 
from Eastern points. Excellent Roads. 

















WRITE NOW for BULLETIN 

| Dept. B, ) 
| UNIVERSITY of DENVER 

| University Park, ver, Colorado : 
| Send me Bulletin and latest information { 
| about your 1933 Summer Courses. \ 
| NAME ; 
| Street and No. 
| City and State J 




















SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 19th to July 28th 
Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Nursing, Art, 
Music, Dramatics. 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
lsidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, Room 202 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


dle eltcimeranere) 
at Home Fea 


High School subjects for Teacher's Certificate Ex- 
aminations, we can = you standardinstruction in 
your own home at sma! lcost. 

Our courses parallel those of the best resident HighSchools 
and use the same standard texts. During the past ten years, 
one-third of our High School graduates reported having 
taken up work in norma! schools, colleges, and universities; 
three-fourths of them were admitted without examination, 
Pe ey 
Ike ‘and ean te hs regular four years’ — ty two years. 

nt on . 

School 35 ago educations! institution, not 
for profit. like best resident schools: ister in {Ninels as 

or 









If you are teaching—or 


role db t High Schools. tite f. 

rh he 

flal used by many pesident Hig ocietodents and eredentes. 
American School 


Dept. H-438, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Il. 


FIND YOURSELF IN WRITING 





out what your bent is—story, article, essay, poem, 

child’s story. Fee but $10. For information write 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. N, Springfield, Mass. 
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Junior Red Cross Active 


Typical of relief activities undertaken 
by the younger generation is a summary 
of achievements of the Junior Red 
Cross of Newark, New Jersey, forward- 
ed recently to the national headquarters 
of the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington. 

Clothing, food, and coal were among 
the contributions of the Juniors in the 
nineteen schools participating. Enter- 
tainments and other schemes resulted in 
the collection of more than $1,300 in 
several schools. More than 700 new gar- 
ments and more than 1,200 renovated 
garments were distributed. Nearly 400 
pairs of new shoes, and some 300 pairs 
that had been used, were placed where 
they would do the most good. More 
than 100 other pairs were repaired and 
distributed. 

Supplementing the relief of actual 
distress was a comprehensive program 
of social welfare work marked by 
friendly visits to hospitals for veterans 
and elderly folk, the dressing of dolls 
for poor children at Christmas, and the 
making of scrapbooks and other gifts 
for those in need of cheer. 

Reports coming from all over the 
United States show varied Junior activ- 
ities. In the one field of aid and com- 
fort to the blind, the members brailled 
10,000 Christmas greeting cards, and 
prepared attractive covers for brailled 
stories to be given to children in state 


schools for the blind. 


Heaha ka nuhou? Or, in other words, 
What’s the news? This is the greeting 
sent to us by Jonah Kumulae, editor of 
Ke Alakai O Hawaii, a paper published 
in Honolulu in the Hawaiian language. 
Its title, in English, is The Leader of 
Hawaii. Our first impression, in glanc- 
ing at the copy which Mr. Kumulae 
kindly sent, was that the linotype ma- 
chine on which it was set had gone on 
a rampage. For example, “O ka hoea 
ana mai o ka poe kaahele i oi aku mamua 
o ke kaukani maloko nei o Honolulu. 
..«.” This is the beginning of a 
story telling (we are informed) how 
in the preceding week ships carrying 
more than a thousand travelers had ar- 
rived at Honolulu. It is evident that 
Hawaiians have a great deal of use for 
vowels, and very little for consonants. 
Indeed, there are only twelve letters in 
their language, except as they adopt 
some word from another tongue. 


Four health books for the lower 
grades, My Health Habits, by Whit- 
comb, Beveridge, and Townsend, con- 
stitute a new series which makes good 
health seem desirable because of the at- 
tractiveness of the health goal. The 
formation of essential habits is turned 
into an enjoyable experience, as vitally 
interesting as a favorite pastime. Care 
of the teeth, cleanliness, and eating of 
proper foods do not seem drudgery un- 
der the program here developed, for the 
child is kept happily working toward a 
definite accomplishment. The teacher 
may obtain Our Health to accompany 


w=aiti|the pupils’ books, as indicated in the 


listing of this series in “The New 
Books” department. 


Many schools in Texas are including 
the teaching of fire prevention as a reg- 





ular course of study. 





In Natural Colors. 


Dodson-Mumford collection. ... The most complete in exist- 
ence, Exact reproductions from Nature. Supplied in size 7 x 9 
inches, in natural colors suitable for mounting or framing. 374 
pictures in the collection and thousands of other educational 
pictures including Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, 
Marine Shells, Butterflies, Birds’ eggs and nests, etc. * Price 
83 cents each for 15 or more. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PICTURES 


The new aid to teaching. Enable 
the students to visualize the impor- 
tant steps in the world’s industries, and supplement textbooks. 
Description at the bottom of each picture. 

Send for Reference Index and Price List which gives complete 
information about the complete collection of Bird, Nature and 
Industrial pictures. Also folder of Dodson’s hand colored and 
sepia reproductions of Old Masters, duplicated so perfectly that 
they cannot be told from the originals except by an expert art 
connoisseur. 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc., 300 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illl. 





Sheep Shearing 














Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Every teacher will find this book invaluable when pre- 
paring a program for the last day of school. The con- 
tents are arranged in eight parts, the first five of which 
consist of exercises for specified grade groups, but this ma- 
terial may be interchanged as desired. The other three 
parts include specimen parts for graduation programs (ac- 
tually written by graduates), suggestive programs for clos- 
ing day in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 selections in 
all, many of which are usable at any time during the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Out-giving 
NERVES? 


@ Do you constantly give out your vitality, your ner- 
vous energy, to your classes? Do you sometimes feel 
utterly exhausted? Unable to digest your food? 

Maybe you ought to see your doctor. In the mean- 
time, check up on your coffee. 

The caffeine in ordinary coffee often over-stimulates 
the nerves, tries the heart, causes nervous indigestion. 

Drop it from your diet for two weeks. Easy. Switch 
to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . 97% caffeine-free. 
Enjoy it whenever you like. As strong as you like. 
Relish this delicious blend of Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees just as usual, or even more often. 

Then, observe how much more easily you sleep, 
digest. The improvement will astonish you. You'll 
not want to go back to ordinary coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction + 





guaranteed, or money back. mn 
” lt el 
of oe 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Fil ae? 
ait” ff 
Send 15 cents in stamps for $5 ‘A 
acan of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag oy thy 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee Ps ot a 
andhealth. Use this coupon. des 59 
yO 
“ o & ‘ 
oe FF * . .° “ 
o & 2% os rf of 
oe”, G Pood .’ ° ° - 
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No DEBTS FOR HER! 


There are two ways to recuperate from an illness. 
slow,—with the worry of debt and the regret of wasted 
savings to hold you back. The other is rapid,—confident 


in the protection which you have in the E. B. A. 


Illness can never be wholly prevented,—financial troubles 
while you are well, look into the plan of 
this wholly professional organization. 
will do for YOU when sickness, accident or quarantine 
. and at how small a cost! 


can. 


disables you . 
Since 1910, 





To-day, 


Name 


Address 


14-33 


E. B. A. has meant safety for thousands. 
mean the same for you! 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Educators Beneficial Assn., 
Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send complete information. 


One is 


Find out what it 


It can 


No obligation. 














April, May and June 
are excellent months 
for Picture Study. 


The Perry Pictures 


Most of the best subjects in 


the TWO CENT SIZE, 


by 8, 
published in the 
Sepia, brown, tone 
rough paper. Very 
ONE CENT = 


or more), 3 by 3 


542 


(for 25 or more) are 
beautiful] 


and on 
artistic, 


(for 60 
The Aurora 


Send 16 — "today 


for 
CA TALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations, 64 pages. 


BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. 7x9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


FOR 35 YEARS, since 1897, THE PERRY PICTURES HAVE BEEN USED 
IN SCHOOL AND HOME. MILLIONS OF THEM HAVE BEEN SO USED. 


(This is one of the One Cent Size) 


ictures Cc 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 

















224 tried 
and tested 
songs, words 
and music. 


PRICES 
20¢ Per copy 
$1.80 per dozen 
$13.00 per 100 
—Send For 


Enclose ten 


LEADING 
EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THIS BOOK 


HHOUSANDS of Teachers 
are today using this book in 
class and assembly work—Be 
with Sociability 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 

euro Spirituals 
and many others, 


Examination Copy— 
cents—Special price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


30 EAST JACKSON 
CHICAGO, HLL. 


BLvD., 719 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





tion on quantity orders. 
today catalog of 





3626 c. «, 
114 BRUCE AVENUE 


RING $1.CATALOG FREE 








RIBBON SOUVENIRS 


FOR YOUR CLOSING DAY 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book 
Marks, on each of which is print- 
ed aninspiringpoem, also name of 
teacher, name of school, district, 
county, state, and date. 

You may order the ribbons in 
any one of the following colors or 
assorted: Lavender, Blue, Pink, 
Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet. 

Poems include ** A_ Parting 
eee sage,’’ ‘‘My Wish for 

You,’’ ‘*The Motto,’ etc. 

Prices: Large size marks, 2% x 
9 inches, 10 or less $1.60; addi- 
tional ones 13¢ each. Smaller 
size marks, 174 x9 inches, 10 or 
less $1.40} additionalones tic 
each. Trans nt envelopes in 

which to inclose book marks supplied free with each order. 

Order direct from this advertisement or send 3c stamp 
for sample book mark in each size, also order blank show- 
ing ribbon colors and full text of verses. 


BROWN & BROWN, Dept. 86, Dansville, N. Y 


peinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


PRINTED 
or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 





two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 


Write your copy plainty and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














from all over 


Fifty Postage Stamps {2", 2), ver 
dime. Postage 3 Cents. Helpfulin teaching 
P. A. MILLER, 211-213 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firth AveENUE, S.E., CEDAR Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





What is the significance of the lion | 


and of John Bull as representing the 
British nation?>—South Dakota. 

The lion symbolizes fighting spirit, 
while John Bull is a symbol of solidity 
and substantial qualities. John Bull is 
usually thought of as typifying Eng- 
land rather than the British Empire, 
and the latter is now generally called a 
“Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Tell something of the Dragon Boat 
Festival of China.—Michigan. 

This ancient festival that has come 
down to the present day is celebrated as 
a national holiday on the fifth day of 
the fifth moon. For that reason the 
date fluctuates from year to year. 
Regattas, boating sports, and boat races 
mark the day. The boats are usually 
decorated with dragons. With the in- 
troduction of modern civilization in 
China, the festival has lost its old sig- 
nificance even though it continues to 
attract attention. 


Have the number of small farms in 
the United States increased materially in 
recent years?—Virginia. 

No reliable statistics are available for 
the past two years. The Federal Census 
for 1930 shows that there was a notable 
increase in small farms from 1920-30. 
Farms under three acres more than 
doubled in number. The number of 
those from three to nine acres increased 
18 per cent; those from ten to nineteen 
acres increased 10 per cent. There was 
a decrease in the number of farms rang- 
ing from 20 to 500 acres, but there 
were 6 per cent more farms of over 500 
acres in 1930 than in 1920. The ten- 
dency of recent years has been toward 
the very small and the very large farms. 


In the treaty between the United | 
States and Mexico, following the War | 
with Mexico, was there an agreement to | 


settle future disputes by arbitration?— 
Wyoming. 

Article XXI of the treaty provides 
that in future the two nations shall 
endeavor to settle all differences by 
“pacific negotiations.” The article adds: 
“And if, by these means, they should not 
be enabled to come to an agreement, 
a resort shall not, on this account, 
be had to reprisals, aggression, or hos- 
tility of any kind, by the one republic 
against the other, until the govern- 
ment of that which deems itself ag- 
grieved shall have maturely considered, 
in the spirit of peace and good neigh- | Dept. 
-| borship, whether it would not be better 
that such difference should be settled by 
the arbitration of commissioners ap- 
pointed on each side, or by that of 
a friendly nation. And should such 
course be proposed by either party, it 
shall be acceded to by the other, unless 
deemed by it altogether incompatible 
with the nature of the difference, or the 
circumstances of the case.” Thus, 
while provision is made for arbitration, 
it is not compulsory. 














Illustrations in history or geog- 

raphy note books are more 

authentic and interesting when 
colored with Crayola. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 


Sole makers of 


CRAYOLA 


THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 














Use Smith’s 


Regents Review 
BOOKS 


for Higher Marks on Examinations 


DEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 
monthly tests, and preparation for final examina- 
ns. So low in cost each pupil may have one, 

Compiled from New York State Regents examina. 
tions for the past 20 years; recent papers complete, 
including January 1933. Used throughout JU, §, 
and ada. 

You will want to order your supply right away! 

Published in over 50 subjects, including high schoo 
as well as these eight elementary studies: 


Question Books or 
Answer Books, 
30c ea. in lots of 12 
or more; 35c ea. for 
6; smaller lots, 
40c ea. 





Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 


SEAT WORK—This Busy Work series is col- 
ored, illustrated, on x sheets, low-priced, 
very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous. ‘Sc te 
set of 50. SPECIAL OFFER—all & sets 
(regular price $1.00). 











Other Teaching Helps— Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








-——DIRECTORS OF 


SCHOOL PLAYS 
Use WARNESSON’S MAKEUP 


for best effects. Grease paints and powders that have 
been the “actors” choice’’ forover54 years. Safe for 
children. Write for descriptive price list. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON, 
Dept. N-4, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

















EASY HOME METHOD—new way for veginners. 
Makes you accomplished in amazingly ‘shart time. 300,00 
enthusiastic students. w cost; oe, terms, isfaction 
guaranteed. Free Catalog gives full details. 
oe agapeny OF MUSI 

‘O02 East 41st —4 Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


COLUMBIAN- ‘CORRESPONE DENCE < COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, 


Washington come Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study. 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulleti» 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1.,2449 W 

Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 











Special Trial Offer. ae 
KODAK FILMS §* any size roll be, 
dl a Beautifully mounted 5x7 

us your films. ng J PHOTO cea ae 
$3 Bertha St., Albany. N. 





Stee! 


ever 
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April 1933 


SPENCERIAN 


THE BEST PENS THEN 











Spencerian Fountain Pen 

14kt.sclidgoldnib, 

Hard iridium tip. 

The Spencerian 

smooth writing 
famous for 
ars. With 

allthefeatures 

of an expen- 

sive fountain 

ae but 


eac ar 
the d 
in 192 3 


Write to your school 
supply house—or direct 
to us—for special school 
prices, A sample fountain 
pen for trial (may be re- 
turned for credit if desired). 


Send 10¢ for “‘ Letters That Must Be Penned”’ by Emily Post. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














‘9 15 complete 


You can now buy a complete, practical dupli- 
cating outfit, with 84¢x11 printing surface for 
as low as $9.75. Simple and easy to operate yet 
results are equal to any high priced machine. 
Print your own announcements, programs, 
music, test questions, letters, school work as- 
signments, post cards—anything that can be 
written, typed or drawn—at a fraction of 
printing cost. 


ROTOSPEED 
HANDIPRINT 


Each teacher can now make her work easier by hav- 
ing an outfit in her desk drawer. No more bother 
of running to the office machine with small jobs. 
Comes ready to use, with more than three dollars 
worth of supplies included free. Send for the 
Handiprint today. Use it for a week at our expense. 


If you are not 100 per a satisfied, return the 
andiprint and your 
ONE WEEK fem2yitbertoniet 
FREE TRIAL Si" = 
THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY, 
200 W. Sth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 














CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling, 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuality, 
Scholarship. With P.S. only. 

Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 

Plain Catch 30¢ Safety Catch 40¢ 

Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 


713A Capitol Bldg. 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. | 
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THe New Booxs 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our readers 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





INDOOR AND CoMMUNITY Games. By 
Sid G. Hedges. Cloth. 167pp. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THe Art oF Brock Bumpinc. By 
Harriet M. Johnson. (The Cooper- 
ating School Pamphlets, No. 1.) II- 
lustrated. Boards. 47pp. 50c. The 
John Day Company, New York. 

BEGINNER’s PIANOBOOK FOR OLDER 
StupENTs. By Buenta Carter. (De- 
signed for the Older Child, the 
Adult, and for Classes.) Paper. 
60pp. $1.00. Clayton F. Summy 
Company, Chicago. 

My First Dritt Book 1n NumBERs. 
(For Second Grade.) By C. L. 
Thiele and Irene Sauble, Supervisor 
and Assistant Supervisor of Exact 
Sciences, Detroit Public Schools. - II- 
lustrated by Minnie Hansen Roussef. 
Cloth. 102pp. 36c. Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago. 

THEATER AND ScHooL. A Dramatic 
Manual. By Samuel J. Hume and 
Lois M. Foster. With Appendices by 
Isabel McReynolds Gray and Tempe 
E. Allison. Photographs, and 20 
Line Drawings by Mary Elizabeth 
Plehn. Cloth. 425pp. $3.50. Samuel 
French, New York. 

100% ArirHMETIc. By Guy M. Wil- 
son, Professor of Education, Boston 


University. 2 Books—Paper-Bound; 
Each 32c. My Subtraction Drill 
Book (Equal Additions Method), 


SSpp. My Long Division Drill Book, 





AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


S9pp. (Others Previously Listed.) 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Series. By 
James Fleming Hosic, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and C. Lauron 
Hooper, Principal, John W. Cook 
School, Chicago. [Illustrations by 
Hugh Rankin and Ruth Eger. For 
Third through Eighth Grade. In 
3-Book Series (84c, 88c, 96c) or 
6-Book Series (60c, 60c, 64c, 64c, 
68c,72c). Cloth. Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago. 

THe Wortp anp Its Peopre (Fourth 


IcAN NeicHBors (Fifth Grade); 
Our NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS | 
(Sixth Grade), All by Richard 
Elwood Dodge and Earl Emmett | 
Lackey. Respectively, 88c, $1.20, 
and $1.20. THe Unirep SraTes IN 
THE MoperN Woripd (Seventh 
Grade), by W. R. McConnell. $1.32. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Rand McNally 
& Company, Chicago. 

My HeattH Hasits. By Charlotte 
Townsend Whitcomb, Formerly Su- 
pervisor of Nurses and of Health Ed- 
ucation, Omaha Public Schools; John 
H. Beveridge, Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha; and Evelyn Estelle 
Townsend, Special Teacher for Cor- 
rection of Speech Defects, Omaha 
Schools. Four Books for the Lower 
Grades. Illustrated. Cloth. 64¢c, 
72c, 80c, 88c. Onur Health Habits 
(Optional for the Teacher): $2.00 





Complete; in Two Parts, $1.48 Each. 
Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 


Grade); Our CouNTRY AND AMER- | 


20 GAY 


by Young America itself! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for your assortment of 
| these Candy Flowers. Just think— 





| only $1.25 for 20 of them!... Or 
choose any of the other 5 Charms 
| Specialties illustrated above. Each of 
these specialties is new—gay—good 
to eat. Just mark your order on the 
coupon below and mail it today.Now! 





CANDY FLOWERS 





ERE’S something new for class- 
room parties...20 gay spring- 
time flowers—lilies, tulips, jonquils, dais- 
ies, daffodils, roses and many more and 
every one a delicious CHARMS pop! 
How pupils’ faces will brighten when 
they see these smiling flowers! And how 
eagerly the children will eat these deli- 
cious candies after the party is over!... 
For remember—these are the famous 
Charms candies—tested and approved 
for wholesomeness by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute—and voted DELICIOUS 


CANDY NOVELTIES 


9 


For Easter! For Egg-rolling Time/ For May-pole Parties / 





WHY NOT ALSO SEND FOR A 
BOX OF ANY ONE OF THESE 
CLEVER NOVELTIES? 








Chocolate Bunny—An Easter Bunny, 
6 inches tall, with a gay, frisky cello- 
phane bow around his neck. 

20 BUNNIES, .....«+e+5 only $1.60 





Chicken Coop—aA big red rooster-pop 

—and a whole coop-full of gay colored 
eggs. And so low priced! 

20 COOP, ..ccsccscceee only $1.25 





Rabbit Doll—Mrs. ery herself—in 
her best party clothes! Children will 
oy og one her—and eat i too! 
20 only $1.60 





Basket of Eggs—aA great big chocolate 





CHARMS COMPANY, Dept. D-7, Newark, N. J. 
Please send me postpaid the Charms Springtime 
Candy Novelties checked below. I enclose $........ 
(check or money order). Candy is to be sent to me 
all charges prepaid. 


MINIMUM ORDER 1 BOX (Each box contains 20 pieces) 
Check Box East of West of 
Wanted Mississippi River Mississippi River 
C20 Flowers $1.25 $1.50 
0 20 Chicken Coops 1.25 1.50 
0 Chocolate Eggs 1.60 1.90 
[) 20 Chocolate Bunnies 1.60 1.90 
0) 20 Rabbit Dolls 1.60 1.90 
() 20 Baskets of Eggs 1.75 2.00 
N@MOs occcccccccccccccccccccececcvcceccececce 
Btseet OF RK. BF. Docc ccccvvcecccccvcccecssscecsess 
Chey ccccccccccccecccces BORNe ccvcteceseeceses 


(Note) If you prefer, you need NOT send money 
now. Fea = coupon and your order will be sent 

post, C. O. D. You simply pay postman 
ond oN plus few cents collection charges. 
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tional service for grade teachers. 





IDEAL SUMMER WORK 


We need a limited number of young men teachers to represent our unique new educa- 
Must have car and be entirely free totravel. Single 
men 20 to 28 preferred. Special opportunity for exceptional men to develop into perma- 
nent and highly lucrative positions as district and state managers. Give full details 
including previous sales experience, if any, and date available. 


Ny Supplemental Education Association, 128 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. A 
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BEND over when seated and try to fill your 
lungs with a deep breath. It’s difficult. Now 
you know how pupils—humped over obso- 
lete school desks hour after hour—cramp 
the lungs, heart and other vital organs as 
well. Seated that way, the child’s spine is 
distorted, his eyes are strained. He works 
under a physical handicap. Bad posture soon 
becomes habitual. Sluggish circulation, slov- 
enly thinking, ambitionless pupils result. 


New seating, designed to induce correct 
osture and relieve eyestrain, provides com- 
ort, permits concentration, encourages 
pupil effort, and improves classroom en- 
vironment. The posturally correct, comfort- 
able American Henderson-Universal Sight- 
Saving Desk is the newest model of a 
notable line of classroom furniture, which 
includes both fixed and movable pupils’ 
desks, tablet arm chairs, chair desks, tables 
and chairs, all possessing comfort features 
which induce correct posture. 


“American” desks—in these various types 
and models—are priced low enough to bring 
replacement within the limits of a reduced 
echoed budget. Reseating which contrib- 
utes to a healthy body and an alert mind is 
a sensible expenditure which every think- 
ing community will support. 


SEND COUPON for FREE Classroom 
Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 











«~ po 


We will mail free to any school 
official or teacher a classroom pos- 
ture poster in colors, size 17% 
x 25 inches, which shows children 
why they should sét erect; it contains 
no advertising. With it, too, any of 
the posture booklets listed iu the 
coupon. Send the coupon. 














The 
Posturally Correct 
AmericanHender- 
son-Universal 
Sight-Saving Desk 


shown above in- 
duces natural, com- 
fortable, correct 
posture. Thetilting 
and sliding desk 
top insures reading 
or writing at the 
correct focal dis- 
tance and proper 
angle of vision... 
thus minimizing 
eyestrain. Econom- 
ical in final cost, 
this desk should re- 
place obsolete 
types now in use. 





No. 262 Movable Unit 


American Seating 
Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


GRAND RAPIDS, 





MICHIGAN 


Branches or accredited distributors in all 


principal cities and all trade areas 








AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster 


and copies of the booklets checked 











iat Number of Classrooms... 
(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
) Essentials of Hygienic Seating -(] The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
(Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
( Scoliosis and School Seating 


(] The Buying of School Equipment 


(NIA) | 














A colored picture-map of the grounds 
of the 1933 Chicago World’s Fair (Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition), keyed so 
that various buildings and features may 
be located, forms the center spread of a 
large-size, beautifully illustrated bro- 
chure, Chicago’s Century of Progress. 
There is text, as well as pictures, under 
the heads “Facts about Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair,” “Chicago—Its History, 
Its Progress,” and “Chicago, the City 
Beautiful.” The brochure is priced at 
25 cents. The colored map is available 
separately in three sizes, the largest 
selling for $1.25. Rand McNally & 
Company of Chicago publish both the 
brochure and the maps. 


A third-grade health unit, tested by 
extended use with pupils of both third 
and fourth grades, was developed by J. 
Mace Andress, editor of the department 
“Health and the School” in Hygeia, and 
Julia E. Dickson, professor of elemen- 
tary education in the Teachers College 
of the City of Boston; and now it has 
been published under the title, “Radio 
Bound for Banana Land.” Illustrated, 
with text content of a lively and varied 
sort that makes an exciting adventure 
out of the gathering of information on 
the production and uses of bananas, the 
booklet is commended to the considera- 
tion of primary teachers. It may be 
obtained at five cents a copy, from the 
Educational Department of the United 
Fruit Company, One Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


For a number of years physicians 
have utilized ultra-violet rays in the 
treatment of certain disorders, and they 
have recognized the value, for health, of 
such rays when received in sunlight. 
The sun lamps which are now coming 
into general use popularize the benefit 
to be derived from such rays, artifi- 
cially administered with suitable precau- 
tions. According to the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, the carbon arc light ap- 
proaches most closely the ultra-violet 
spectral energy distribution of the sun. 
For this reason, an inexpensive carbon 


arc lamp manufactured by the Harold | 
obtained at nominal cost from the 


Surgical Corporation and known as the 
Supertan Sun Lamp will be worth the 
consideration of persons interested in 
the health improvement possible through 
such means. 


In his article, “Neighbors, So Why 
Not Friends?” in this issue of the 
INsTRUCTOR, James F. Jenkins calls at- 
tention to the desirability of study in 
Latin American countries, as a means of 
increasing friendly relations between 
those countries and the United States. 
One of various opportunities offered 
teachers is known as the Seminar in 
Mexico, which this year meets from 
July 8 to 28—a three-week program of 
lectures, round tables, and field trips, 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
Distinguished leaders conduct groups 
formed on a basis of interest in eco- 
nomics, international relations, the arts, 
education, and archeology. Further in- 
formation will be supplied by Hubert 
C. Herring, Director, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York. 
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You Will Like to Know That— 


My First Drill Book in Numbers, for 
second grade, follows a three-step-to. 
mastery plan of study, practice, test, 
It is arranged so as to be adaptable to 
any basic text or method of teaching 
After the child has been shown how to 
study, he is given actual practice de. 
void of all dull number routine. Th, 
content is based on the common 
riences of children at home, in school, 
and on the playground. Timed tesy 
show the pupil just how well he has 
learned. The book is by C. L. Thiek 
and Irene Sauble, supervisor and assist. 
ant supervisor of exact sciences in the 
Detroit schools. For further partic. 
ulars, see the column headed “The New 
Books.” 


Since 1906, the Children’s Flower 
Mission has been encouraging the plant. 
ing of gardens by school children— 
vegetables as well as flowers. Through 
the medium of penny packet seeds for 
home and school gardens, the Mission 
has made it possible for many thousands 
of children to become familiar with the 
pleasure and profitableness of gardening, 
The seeds, despite their low price, are 
guaranteed, and every effort is made to 
have them the best of their kind. The 
Children’s Flower Mission, which js 
the School Garden Department of the 
Templin-Bradley Company, seedsmen 
and nurserymen, has maintained low 
prices through fluctuations of prosper- 
ity, and in these days the offered 
economy should be especially appreci- 
ated. Plans for children’s gardens, and 
premiums for schools and pupils, en- 
courage planting; but little incentive is 
needed beyond the practical importance 
to many a family of obtaining food 
with the least possible expenditure. 
Teachers interested in the possibilities 
are advised to write to the Children’s 
Flower Mission, 5700 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


An unusual, and admirable, group of 
small supplementary readers in the fields 
of geography, history, science, and 
health has been prepared for use in 
various elementary grades, and may be 


School Health Service of the Quaker 
Oats Company. Beyond giving its name 
on the title pages, this company has very 
wisely kept its school publications free 
from an advertising tinge. Hob o’ the 
Mill, Travels of a Rolled Oat, Around 
the World with Hob, and Grain through 
The Ages therefore are truly educational 
—accurate, readable, and attractive. 
Written by one of the leading child- 
health experts of the country, Grace T. 
Hallock (in two intances with the co- 
operation of Dr. Thomas D. Wood and 
Julia Wade Abbot); charmingly illus- 
tated; and typographically distinctive, 
these little books are models of their 
kind. With Hob o” the Mill goes 2 
pamphlet of “Suggestions for Teachers.” 
To be obtained separately is the 24- 
page ‘Teaching Aids (Brief Health 
Projects Developed in Classrooms). 
Information on the classroom materi 

mentioned above, and on other helps, 
including an unusual map project 
(“Uncle Sam’s Farm”), is given in an 
announcement of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany in this issue. 
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F THE splendid material for 
the various special days in 


April, to be found in this \ ARBO 


issue, I should like to call 
your attention first to that for Pan 
American Day (April 14). An inspiring 
article, which also contains specific in- 
formation about helpful books, pam- 
phlets, pictures, and so forth, related to 
the study of Pan American countries, is 
contributed by James F. Jenkins. He is 
known as an author and a traveler, and 
has been a teacher in, and a resident of, 
Latin American countries. The full- 
page decorative map of the Western 
Hemisphere will be especially attractive 
on the schoolroom wall, and useful, 
too. Plate III of the Picture Section 
shows the well-known statue, “Christ 
of the Andes,” by Alonso. This is ap- 
propriate not only in connection with Pan American Day, 
but with the celebration of the Easter season, as well. 


(3- Easter features include a full-page reproduction 
in the Picture Section of a Diirer subject, “A Rabbit”; 
handwork articles by Della Fricke and Marion Kassing, both 
known to our readers; and one by Evadne Chappel, experienced 
as a teacher of art and of general subjects. In our pages de- 
voted to program features are found a number of excellent 
Easter selections. 


“ron I and the articles on pages 19 and 27 (mentioned 
above) will also be useful for Kindness to Animals Week; 
and, in addition, there are the full-page reproduction on Plate 
IV of “Watering Trough,” by Dupré, and stories about pets, by 
Julia Cunningham. On page 49 is a timely article with sug- 
gestions for correlating animal modeling with other subjects, 
by Mabel Arbuckle, who has been for a number of years su- 
pervisor of art in the elementary schools of Detroit. 


N THE subject of nature are a variety of pages. If you 
teach intermediate- or upper-grade pupils, the article on 
John Burroughs entitled “An April Unit” will furnish your 
classes with valuable work correlating biography, nature study, 
and geography. The unit is prepared by John H. Jollief, who 
has had experience both as a classroom and training school 
teacher and as a school executive. A primary nature unit by 
Marie B. Benz is found on page 22. For beginners there is a 
large-type story by Lina M. Johns and May Averill entitled 
“The Rabbit,” and for second and third grades, an article by 
Ellis C. Persing, “The Leaf Food Factory.” Forsythia is 
pictured on the calendar, and a short handwork article appears 
on page 34. In “Various Entertainment Suggestions for 
April,” a double-page feature, are verse, and a playlet, “A Visit 
to the Farm,” that requires neither costuming nor stage setting 
for effective presentation. 


cob eseee- 
Ma Has UW VEIRS: - 


(BAIN ab Yeats. 





N A day of April showers, try a 
rhythmic exercise with “A Spring 
Rain Song” (page 29). Have the pupils 
tap with their pencils on the desks as 
they follow the words of the song. For 
developing the subject of rain, a good 
lesson plan is given by Estella Feddersen, 
whose special interest is teaching nature 
in the primary grades. The double- 
page picture by Norman Kent, entitled 
“Out in the Rain,” affords suggestions 
for art classes on this topic, as does 
the center unit of the blackboard dec- 
orations. 

A pleasing offering for an Arbor Day 
program is the song, “The Friendly 
Trees,” by Isabel Wister, a musician, 
teacher, and lecturer, who devotes part 
of her time to song writing, with special 
emphasis on nature songs. In this 
month is stressed also wild flower conservation, and nowhere 
could you find a more effective presentation of the subject than 
in the short play on page 37 entitled “The Children’s Sur- 
prise.” It is suitable for either classroom or auditorium use. 


rr APRIL, outdoor interest centers around getting the 
ground ready for planting. Consequently, your program 
for the month will no doubt contain work on farm life and 
the farmer. Our current issue is rich in material on the sub- 
ject. The cover shows Lucy Kemp-Welch’s beautiful painting, 
“Behind the Plow,” for which Eugenia Eckford contributes 
the picture study lesson. Illustrating the fine article by Miss 
Eckford on “Spring Plowing” is a photograph of farm horses; 
plowing is the theme of one of the blackboard units; the Dupré 
painting reproduced in the Picture Section is a farm subject; 
and included in the primary entertainment material are two 
features dealing with the farm. 


Brproneee ee test material includes arithmetic completion 
exercises, by Russell L. Connelley, who takes particular 
interest in making and giving tests, and, for primary grades, 
“An Achievement Test in Arithmetic.” On the page entitled 
“Two Stories about Pets,” are reading tests; a novel English test 
is offered by Elizabeth Sturges, a teacher of English; and there 
are more tests this month on European geography. 


PECIAL geography features are found in the Picture 

Section; “Klondike to Broadway,” the prize-winning story 

of travel at home; a transportation unit; a story by Anna L. 
Curtis; and suggestions for a travel party. 

Plate II, the lessons in physical training, and an article by 
Lyravine Votaw are most helpful. The issue offers a wide 
choice of delight- 
ful supplements for 
the regular work of 


the classroom. 
MANAGING EpiTor 























“BEHIND THE PLOW’ —Lucy Kemp-WELCH 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor or Art, Tower Hit ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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THE PICTURE 


AT a happy-looking 

farmer, and what fine, 

strong horses! The 
plow makes deep furrows in the soft, 
red earth. The air seems to be full 
of the salt sea breezes. The sea gulls 
are not at all afraid to fly very close 
to the farmer. What a feast they 
must be having. 

This farmer lives in England. His 
land is rich, and so well kept that it 
is not hard to plant his crops. He 
must live out of doors a great deal, 
because his skin is sunburned and his 
body is strong. Do you suppose that 
he dreams of the ships at sea as he 
iooks out at the blue horizon? 

The artist who painted this pic- 
ture lives in England, and knows a 
great deal about farmers. Asa little 
girl, she liked to watch horses. She 
has painted many pictures of horses, 
and people call her the English 
Rosa Bonheur. 

Artists think carefully about plac- 
ing the important lines and colors in 





lines. 


T 











Left. Fine use of an- 
gular and perpendicular 
lines, balanced by hori- 
zontal lines and curved 


Right. An interplay of 
dark and light to bring 


rm out the quality of sun- 


shine and lightness. 


a picture. They try to put a light 
color against a darker one, so that 
each will make the other look more 
beautiful. Miss Kemp-Welch has 
thought of every line and color and 
tone, until the picture seems to be 
alive. She has placed the white horse 
beside, and a little in front of, the 
brown one, so that the curve of their 
backs and their strong legs would be 
seen. The white gulls make a pat- 
tern on the red soil and the yellow- 
green fields. 

Let us see how the artist brings us 
into the picture. All the lines lead to 
the man, the plow, and the horses. 
The red furrows that are near us are 
wide, but they grow smaller as they 
near the sea. This leads our eyes in- 
to the picture, as do the reins and the 
horses’ tails. The lines of the gulls 
and of the farmer’s back balance 
these other lines. Miss Kemp-Welch 
has also balanced her warm reds with 
These, and the 


white, make it seem like summer. 


cool blue-greens. 














QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Did you ever go out with a farm- 
er and walk behind the plow? 

Do you know a farm that is near 
a river or a lake or the sea? 

Why do you suppose the artist 
made the distant furrows smaller? 

What do you think she wanted us 
to be certain to see in the picture? 





Fill in the blanks in the following. 

The white horse is placed against 
the ___. 

One horse, the furrows, and the 
man’s boots are 

The sea gulls help to 
white horse. 


horse. 


color. 


In the distance we see the 





THE ARTIST 


HERE lives in England an artist 
whom critics and art lovers have 
acclaimed as the second Rosa 
Bonheur. 

Welch, and the story of her life reads with 
the greatest fascination. She was born 
in Bournemouth, England, in 1869, of par- 
ents who could trace no artistic ancestry, 
The village afforded little opportunity for 
art exhibits or for contact with people 
gifted in art. However, in her storybooks 
the little girl read accounts of Rosa 
Bonheur and Sir Edwin Landseer. She was 
given small prints of the works of these 
artists, which she studied with care. That 
Sir Edwin Landseer was an Englishman 
and a lover of animals made him her hero, 
for she and her father had a passionate 
fondness for animals, especially horses. 

Mr. Kemp-Welch was much interested 
in scientific pursuits, being both a botan- 
ist and a collector of natural-history speci- 
mens. He made many drawings of his 
specimens and since Lucy accompanied 
him on his trips she too made drawings of 
what she saw. This was an excellent means 
of training her power of observation. 
Her special subject was beetles, and for a 
child, her work was remarkable. 

The lives of Rosa Bonheur and Elizabeth 
Thompson gave Lucy Kemp-Welch the 
greatest incentive and determination to 
go ahead with her interest in art. In Rosa 
Bonheur she found an artist who, like her- 
self, loved animals, was endowed with a 
gift in painting, and, by diligent work, 
developed that talent. It is worthy of note 
that Miss Kemp-Welch has achieved her 
phenomenal success by untiring industry, 
by giving her ability full scope, and with- 
out the aid of wealth or influence. 

She was not able to start her artistic 
career until in the early nineties, when, 
after her parents’ death, she moved to 
Bushey and entered Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer’s school. With the guidance of 
this gifted master her talents developed 
slowly, but with great depth.. She had to 
win her way, and even after her professor 
recognized her ability, he required her to 
pass through the regular grades, until she 
reached his class. 

It was the custom of the school that in 
leisure hours the students might paint 

(Continued on page 72) 
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NeicHsors, So WuHy Nor FRIEnpDs? 


NATION-WIDE observance in 

our schools of Pan American Day 

would seem, in this year of 1933, 

especially appropriate and desir- 

able. If our citizens of to-morrow are to 

achieve a broader international outlook, 
where are they to get it, if not at school? 

The United States and Latin America 
are now linked together by one more 
common bond: mail and passenger air- 
lines have brought us closer together than 
we ever were before. Since this new prox- 
imity affords new opportunities for inter- 
national co-operation, North Americans 
need more than ever to become acquainted 
with the history, the traditions; the cul- 
ture, and the ideals of the other American 
republics. 

Children, once their interest is aroused, 
are quick to respond to expressions of in- 
ternational friendliness.) How then can 
we foster in them an attitude of interest 
and friendliness toward the peoples of 
Latin America? 

From the standpoint of broad Ameri- 
canism, it is regrettable that more of our 
primary school teachers do not, or cannot, 
take advantage of the first-hand contacts 
with Latin American life and culture af- 
forded by the summer sessions of such uni- 
versities as those in Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
and Brazil. 

However, other means exist by which 
teachers may acquire a more intelligent at- 
titude toward the peoples of the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central and South 
America. The Pan American Union in 
Washington is maintained by the twenty- 
one American republics for the develop- 
ment of “commerce, friendly intercourse, 
good understanding, and the preservation 
of peace among these countries,” and its 
Division of Intellectual Co-operation is at 
the teachers’ service. 


By JAMES F. JENKINS 


The Day of the Americas 
Pan American Day—April 14 











The Pan American Union publishes a 
monthly bulletin which is sent to many li- 
braries and contains illustrated accounts of 
interesting places, people, and events in all 


these countries. Illustrated booklets may 
be had for the low price of five cents each, 
one series covering the American nations, 
another, American cities (Asuncion to Sao 
Paulo), a third, commodities (alpacas to 
yerba maté). “Seeing South America,” 
with 224 pages and 70 illustrations, de- 
scribing travel routes, and outstanding 
sights, is priced at twenty-five cents; 
“Seeing the Latin Republics of North 
America,” with 185 pages and 73 illustra- 
tions, is provided at the same low cost. The 
Union advises that postage stamps cannot 
be accepted in payment of orders in excess 


of ten cents. Orders should be sent to 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. Airlines, railroads, and steamship 
lines to Latin America also issue attractive 
posters and announcements, which they 
are glad to send to teachers. [See note at 
close of article.] 

The Pan American Union also supplies 
lists of books relating to life in the southern 
countries. If school boards in several 
towns order such books jointly, a greater 
variety can be bought and passed along 
from one group of teachers to another. 
Out of their reading will emerge a number 
of salient points worthy of frequent stress 
in leading pupils to a more interested and 
sympathetic attitude toward Latin Amer- 
ica. Some of the points to be stressed are 
the following. 

1. Latin America and the United States 
share a common history. As colonies exploit- 
ed by Europe, they had the courage to revolt; 
Latin Americans sympathized with our War 
for Independence, and North Americans 
fought. in their wars as foreigners did in ours. 
The founders of these nations, Washington, 
Bolivar, San Martin, and others, had much 
in common. (The present year, 1933, marks 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Bolivar’s birth.) The laws and institutions of 
Latin America resemble our own. 

2. Latin America, in its efforts to progress, 
has had to face greater handicaps than has the 
United States. Under Spain its countries had 
no chance to develop self-government; they 
could not engage in industry or trade with 
other nations; every initiative for local 
improvement was stifled. They remained iso- 
lated from the rest of the world: great dis- 
tances, high mountain ranges, jungles, and 
long rainy seasons made transportation and 
communication very difficult. In certain 
tropical regions the climate is debilitating. 
The pioneers of Latin America were con- 
fronted with tremendous obstacles. 

(Continued on page 79) 








article, by James F. Jenkins. 





: 


N° MORE significant background for a study of 
Latin America republics could be found than 
that which the INstrucTor offers you in the above 
The author is expe- 
rienced in elementary school work in the United 
States. He also has first-hand knowledge of schools 
in Latin America, having assisted in the surveys of 
. Mexico and Puerto Rico made by the International 


Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and having been director of the Colegio Nacional de 
San José, Moyobamba, Peru. His articles which have 
appeared in Travel, the Country Gentleman, Review 
of Reviews, and other magazines attest his observa- 
tion of, and keen interest in, Latin America, where 
he has been an extensive traveler, and, for extended 
periods, a resident. 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





S I write this article, I 
have but to close 
my eyes and see 
again, in the coun- 

tries which I have so recently 
visited, men plowing—plow- 
ing in Germany and Austria, 
in Switzerland, France, and 
England. Soon children all 
over the world may be either 
helping in the process of 
breaking ground for new 
seed or watching the farmer 
hard at work. Certainly they 
will be benefiting from the 
results of his labors. 

The farmer behind his plow 
is symbolic of a great phase 
in man’s history—the con- 
quering of the soil for the 
yield of food. His imple- 
ments may be very simple 
and primitive or they may be most mod- 
ern, but the motive that actuates the tilt 
of his head and the bend of his body is the 
same through all the centuries. The world 
must be fed, and the farmer spends his 
days that this may be so. Each section of 
the country has its own problems, meth- 
ods, and special crops, but the farmer him- 
self is universal. 

A child’s interest in farming is univer- 
sal, too. For some children, plowing is a 
reality. They know the full meaning of 
living close to the soil, of being bound by 
the crops. But all children should know 
the story of which spring plowing is the 
prelude. 

This is what happened in the first grade 
of a certain school. 

One spring morning, as Henry came to 
school, he passed a farmer busy at work 
plowing. The man made a picture much 
like the one on the cover for this month; 
only instead of sea gulls there were the 
blossoms of near-by apple trees, a house, 
and a barn. The earth was rich and yield- 
ing, and the spirit of pleasure combined 
with work was to be felt. 

Henry’s mind was full of what he had 
seen, and he desired to share his experience 





PHOTO BY DORIS E. WRIGHT 


SPRING PLOWING 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WiLMINGTON, DELAWARE 


with others. First he told his teacher. 
Then she wrote what he had seen on a 
blackboard space reserved for recording 
the first signs of spring noticed by the 
class. 

During the first half hour the children 
told of the things they knew about getting 
the ground ready for seeds. Questions 
arose as to what happens to the seeds; how 
the plants look when they break through 
the earth; how the farmer watches over 
them; and what happens to the grain 
when it is gathered. 

On newsprint, the teacher made a list of 
the questions. The answers, when found, 
were printed opposite the particular ques- 
tions. This chart served as an excellent 
reading lesson. 

Following the discussion, the children 
turned to their free activity. Henry de- 
cided to make a picture of the farmer he 
saw. A little girl thought she would paint 
a picture to go with it. “Then maybe we 
can make a big picture book,” she said. 
Bobby wanted to cut out a horse from 
wood, and several children started build- 
ing a barn from blocks. Others went on 
with the problems which had previously 
interested them. 


Appreciating the children’s 
interest, the teacher began to 
look among poems, stories, 
songs, games, and pictures 
for subject matter. With a 
large printing set she made 
copies of several short poems 
about the farmer, some of 
which she illustrated with 
pictures from magazines and 
others with pictures that the 
children had made. These 
also served for reading les- 
sons. Through music and 
rhythmic exercises she helped 
the class to develop a fuller 
feeling for the subject. 

So great had become the 
enthusiasm for farming that 
when John came to school 
with an invitation to visit 
his father’s farm, the class 
was delighted. Eagerly the trip was 
planned. One child suggested that they 
prepare questions to ask the farmer “so we 
can learn lots.” Their list follows. 

Why does the farmer plow his fields? 

What kind of soil does he have? 

What seeds will he plant? 

Where did he get his seeds? 

How long will it take them to sprout? 

When will the crop be harvested? 

What will happen to it after that? 

Then came a morning when the chil- 
dren followed after the plowman as 
though he were a veritable Pied Piper. The 
farmer explained many things to them, 
and answered their questions. When they 
returned they were asked to tell, or to 
make pictures of, the things they liked 
best. Much activity ensued. The teach- 
er wrote down the children’s thoughts. 
Their work was both informative and cre- 
ative. The wooden horse must have a 
plow to draw; the barn and the farmyard 
would need occupants. So the work grew; 
the outside world had become a great real- 
ity for these first-grade children. 

Lucy Kemp-Welch’s picture made a 
fine picture study lesson, and the children 
(Continued on page 70) 
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~ AN ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN ARITHMETIC 


By 


BLANCHE B. McFARLAND 


Director OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, PuBLic ScHooLs, Rocky Forp, CoLoraDo 


STUDY of available tests for 
second-grade children revealed 
the fact that no known test on 
the market attempted to go in- 

to the details of the phases of arithmetic at 
this level of achievement. Discussion 
brought about the fact that the teachers 
of our schools felt the need of a test for 
these grades. 

As a preliminary, a study was made of 
the possibilities and of the essentials of 
such a test, and each second-grade teacher 
was asked to make a test which covered 
every phase of the year’s work. Using 
these tests as a basis, the supervisor evolved 
a composite test, changing, combining, 
and supplementing, where it seemed ad- 
visable. Criticism and suggestion then 
were invited from both second- and third- 
grade teachers. The resulting test was 
tried out with the children, and worked 
over according to the needs revealed. The 
test in its final form appears on the oppo- 
site page. 


Ams 


1. To inventory the fundamental work 
covered in grade two. 

2. To give an opportunity for the use 
of the various forms of arithmetical ex- 
pression with which children in this grade 
should become familiar. 

3. To test aural as well as visual reac- 
tion to number situations. 

4. To emphasize the importance of 
arithmetical language. 

The following is an outline of the work 
covered in this test. 

Part One— 

1. Counting by 2’s, 3’s, 4's, and 5’s, 
beginning with the various 
numbers and with zero. 

2. Writing Arabic (Hin- 
du) and Roman numbers. 
The words Arabic, Hindu, 
and Roman are carefully 
taught during the session in 
their proper relationships. 
The numbers included are 
basie, making use of the un- 
derlying principles of num- 
ber formation. 

3. Checking their knowl- 
edge of words and signs used. 
Part Two— 


1. Denominate numbers: 


linear measure, liquid meas- 
ure, United States money. 


2. Writing a date. 

3. Number analysis (units, tens, hun- 
dreds), including zeros used in various 
places. 

4. Telling time. 


Part Three— 
1. Variety of expression: “Find the 
sum,” “Add,” “Do what the signs tell you 


to do,” and so on. 

2. Interrelationship of numbers: 6-3 
=?; ?+5=5; 1% of 9=?; and so on, 
placing the missing number in all possible 
positions. 

3. Simple combinations; column addi- 
tion, using as many as four addends with 
broken columns but without carrying; 
zeros used in various positions; subtrac- 
tion, with checking, with numbers of two 
and three digits but without borrowing; 
both addition and subtraction of United 
States money. 

Part Four— 

1. Simple problems, objectively ex- 
pressed, in short, direct sentences, dealing 
with each of the four fundamental proc- 
esses, with changing money, and with 
fractional parts. 


UsE oF THE TEST 


The test is given to all second-grade 
children six weeks before the close of the 
session. By that time all work included in 
the course of study for the year has been 
taught, and the teacher is ready to inven- 
tory and check on achievement. By giving 
the test at this time of the session, the re- 
maining weeks are available for reteaching 
and drill, and for remedial work with the 


class as a whole, with related groups, and 
with individual children. 
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The test is given to third-grade children 
just after school opens in the fall. Part 
One is given on the third school day; one 
week from that day, Part Two is given; 
and so on until all parts have been given. 
Then, during the fifth week, the entire 
test is given as a whole. Meanwhile, 
the teacher has been working carefully 
with her class group on the weaknesses re- 
vealed by each part of the test, and in so 
doing she has become acquainted with the 
arithmetical habits and abilities of her 
pupils. She is thus enabled to find out just 
what her pupils know and what they do 
not know of second-grade work, and on 
this she can base her review, and she can 
reteach, drill, check, and prepare the 
way for the new work of the grade. 


How THE Test Is ADMINISTERED 


The test is given like any standardized 
test. It is not a timed test, but the teach- 
er is constantly on the alert to maintain 
steady effort on the part of the pupils. 

Part Three is given in two divisions, 
since it is too long to give as a unit to chil- 
dren of this age. 


UsING THE RESULTS 


The test is scored according to the 
values indicated. 

Scores are given for each part of the 
test, and for the individual items in each 
part. Medians and quartiles are then 
worked out. 

A table of frequency of errors is made 
for each part of the test, problem by prob- 
lem. 

Then follows a study of the test results 
to determine what, if any, weaknesses are 
common to the entire grade, 
what material must be re- 
taught, where more drill is 
needed, in what particulars 
misunderstanding must be 
cleared up, and so on. 
Class, group, and individual 
work is planned accordingly. 

Most important of all is 
the checking on the partic- 
ular errors made by indi- 
vidual children. Each child’s 
test paper is gone over with 
him individually, and he is 
led to work over the prob- 
lem orally, so that he and his 
teacher may learn what lack 
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(Continued on page 77) 
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A Second-Grade Arithmetic Test 


Part ONE (Value, 20) 


I. (To be dictated. Value for first 
eight, 2 each; for last eight, Y2 each) — 


1. Write by 2’s from 66 to 94. 
2. Write by 3’s from 51 to 66. 
3. Write by 4’s from 0 to 20. 

4. Write by 5’s from 75 to 100. 

§. Write these Arabic (Hindu) 
numbers: 48, 90, 112, 208. 

6. Write these Roman numbers: 
VI, Il, XIV, II. 

7. Write in figures: four dollars and 
twenty cents; forty-five dollars and 
fifty-eight cents. 

8. Write in words: eighty, nineteen, 
fifty-seven, eleven. 

9. Make the sign that says add. 

10. Make the sign that says multiply. 
11. Make the sign that says divide. 
12. Make the sign that says subtract. 
13. Make the sign that says equals. 
14. Make the sign that says dollars. 
15. Make the sign that says cents. 

16. Make the sign that asks “what?” 


or “how many?” 


Part Two (Value, 28) 
I. (Value for each, 2)— 




















1. There are ____. inches in 1 foot. 

2. feet=1 yard. 

3. 1 quart= pints. 

o days=1 week. 

§. 25c>_ nickels. 

6. $1.00= quarters. 

7. There are ___- _. quarters in 4 
dollar. 

8. The date of my next birthday is 

9. In 17 there are _._.. tens and 
usttiasieaais Ca 

10. In 80 there are _.____ tens and 
Sone ee units 

11. In 106 there are hun- 
GE eiaieniim tens, and ________. units. 

12. In 44 there are ________ tens and 
a 


13. When school begins in the morn- 
ing the hour hand of the clock is at 
_...... and the minute hand is at 





14. The time by this clock is _.____. 


Part THREE (Value, 65) 
I. Find the sum (value for each, 1)— 


5 6.40 2 22 6 
9 2 8&8 7 42 = 20 
0 25 61 
4 Zz 

6 
71 $5.15 $3.03 12 
12 1.84 = 7.09206 
3 341 
13 30 


II. Subtract (value for each, 1)— 
18 23 17 93 77 298 
5s us 27 @% 
$9.78 $9.68 $9.50 759 
3.44 7.45 2.10 506 





Ill. Multiply (value for each, 1)— 
6 70 41 84 60 9 
& «ws 2 &'S 

IV. Divide (value for each, 1)— 
3)18 5)45 16+2= 30+5= 

20 by 4 24 by 1 

V. Add (value for each, 1)— 

7 9 81 7 24 3 


92 80 76 3 32 43 

+ 2 +2 

#Z 
610 111 
622 207 
35 370 
22 101 


VI. Find the difference, and check 
(value for each, 2)— 
15 52 468 587 $4.09 
4 31 56 73 4.04 


$7.93 $6.45 $9.64 
63 3.32 5.10 








VII. Do what the signs tell you to do 
(value for each, Y.)— 
. ooo... 
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Part Four (Value, 14) 


I. (Value for each, 2)— 

1. Jack bought a top for Sc, a bal- 
loon for 6c, and a candy bar for 4c. 
How much did he pay for them? 

2. Mary bought three oranges. They 
cost 6c apiece. How much did she pay 
for them? 

3. Dick had 11 marbles. He gave 
Ray 8 of them. How many had he 
left? 

4. Hiawatha had 10 arrows. He 
shot 7 of them. He had _____. arrows 
left. 

5. Minnie had 12 Easter eggs. One 
half of her eggs were red. She had 
cuacckaau red Easter eggs. 

6. Tom bought a toy airplane for 
60c. He had dimes enough to pay for 
it. How many dimes did he have? 

7. Joe has 25c. Pencils cost 5c each. 
He can buy pencils. 
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THE RABBIT 


By LINA M. JOHNS anno MAY AVERILL 


Teacuers, Pustic ScHoots, DopcEviLLeE, WISCONSIN 


Children often have rabbits 
for pets. 
There are many kinds of rabbits. 
Some rabbits are wild. 
They live in the fields and woods. 
Sometimes they live in holes 
which they dig in the ground. 
Rabbits have long ears. 
They have long hind legs, 
so that they can go fast. 


(1) 


There are many cottontail rabbits 
in the United States. 

They are small brown rabbits, 
with white tails. 

They make nests in the tall grass. 

Sometimes they live in old logs, 
or in holes in the rocks. 

They sleep during the day. 

At night they come out to find 
something to eat. 

They like fresh vegetables. 

They eat the bark of apple trees. 

They eat sweet clover. 

Cottontail rabbits like to play. 

They play tag and leapfrog. 












Baby cottontails are born 
in the spring or summer. 
The mother makes a nest 
of dead grasses. 
She puts fur in the nest. 
She pulls the fur 
from her own soft coat. 
The mother takes good care 
of the baby rabbits. 
When she leaves, she covers them 
with a warm, furry blanket. 


Nore To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are cottontail, hind, leapfrog, 
United States, vegetable. 





(3) 
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Our FRIENDS, 
THE ANIMALS 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








HROUGH their art work, the 
children in our primary grades 
have been expressing in the most 
satisfying way their love for, and 

interest in, animals. Before actual draw- 
ing begins, many pictures of animals are 
shown and discussed. In this way, appre- 
ciation and understanding are developed. 

In later lessons, the animal is built up 

part by part, using ovals, circles, or other 
suggested shapes. To draw a cat, for in- 
stance, a large oval is made for the body 
and a smaller one for the head. Then the 
neck is filled in, and nose, ears, tail, and 
legs are added. ‘The general characteris- 
tics and proportions are stressed, and the 
animal is placed in any desired position. 
+ The class draws a number of animals in 
this way both in directed and undirected 
lessons. The drawings are kept and later 
the best are chosen either to be used as pat- 
terns or to be developed further. 

Grades one and two make borders. They 
cut out the chosen animal and trace 
around it on colored paper as many times 
as it is to appear. Then the figures are cut 
out and pasted on a long strip of colored 
construction paper. 

The third-grade pupils arrange their 
animals in allover patterns on nine- by 
twelve-inch backgrounds. An easy way to 
keep the spacing even is to use paper ruled 
in squares, so that the blocks between the 
units may be counted. If plain paper is 
used, however, the children are generally 
able to keep the spacing even. The most 
difficult thing for them is to make up their 
minds to cut off a part of the animal at the 
edge of the paper. They would much pre- 
fer leaving a gap in the sequence of the 
pattern to showing their beloved animal 
friends in other than full proportions. 

Many of the drawings have qualities of 
strength and boldness that are most inter- 
esting, and all of them are inexpressibly 
dear to their creators. In carrying on this 
activity, the children improve in their an- 
imal drawing, and acquire skill in apply- 
ing the principles of repetition, variation, 
and rhythm which they have studied. 
































Find the Answers 


How may children’s interest in 
farm activities be given educational 
significance? (See p. 14) 

In what way may Easter stimu- 
late creative art work? (See p. 27) 

How may a primary teacher use 
a rainy day to motivate a lesson 
experience? (See p. 26) 

How may children’s love for 
animals contribute to their work in 
design? (See p. 19) 

How can second-grade pupils be 
tested in arithmetic, and how may 
the results of the test be used to the 
best advantage? (See p. 16) 




















Sally’s Birthday Party 
By Grace J. Ansbro 


(Before reading the story, have each 
pupil rule nine squares on a sheet of paper. 
Then, pencil in hand, the pupils listen to 
the story, and write the answers, as direct- 
ed. After the story is finished, the pupils 
may exchange papers, and then mark the 
scores as the answers are read.) 

It was Sally’s birthday, and she was go- 
ing to have a party. First, her mother had 
made a surprise for her. It was a big birth- 
day cake, and on it were five pink candles 
and three white ones. How many know 
how old Sally was? Don’t tell me, but 
write the answer in the first square on your 
papers. When the story is finished, we'll 
see how many knew. 

Sally invited ten children to her party. 
Five were girls and the rest were boys. 
When you know how many boys went to 
the party, write the number in the square 
beside the first one. 

It was a rainy day, and, of course, all 
wanted to keep their feet dry. There were 
ten children, you remember. Four of them 
wore rubbers and the rest wore galoshes. 
How many children wore galoshes? Write 
the answer. 

Before the ten children came into the 
hall from the porch, eight children re- 
membered to wipe their feet on the rug. 
How many girls and boys forgot? Write 
the answer. 

Sally asked her guests what they would 
like to play first. Seven chose Puss in a 
Corner. The rest wanted to play Going 
to Jerusalem. How many of the children 
wanted to play Going to Jerusalem? Write 
the answer. 

When all the games were over, three of 
the children had won prizes and the rest 
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THINGs TO Do 


had not. How many did not win a prize? 
Write the answer. 

Just then Sally’s mother called the chil- 
dren to come to the table. Beside each 
child’s plate was a little basket of nuts. 
Six children had pink baskets, and the rest 
had white. How many had white bas- 
kets? Write the answer. 

Sally’s mother was going to serve vanilla 
and strawberry ice cream. She asked Sally 
to find out which kind each child pre- 
ferred. Sally asked the children and then 
told her mother that eight of them would 
like strawberry ice cream and the rest va- 
nilla ice cream. How many wished va- 
nilla ice cream? Write the answer. 

When the children were getting ready 
to go home, one little girl couldn’t find her 


: rubbers, so all the other children helped to 


look for them. How many girls and boys 
helped to find the lost rubbers? Write the 
answer. 

Then the children told Sally what a nice 
time they had had, and said good-by. 


New Reading for Old 
By Elsie S. Janson 


In the first grade, there is a frequent 
need for different and more flexible mate- 
rial than can be found in the readers. 

To meet such a need in a room having 
three groups—preprimer, low first, and 
high first—uniform, five-cent composition 
books were bought. Each child’s name 
was printed on a large label and pasted on 
the front of the book. Reading units were 
composed by the children and typed by 
the teacher. 

The units used by the preprimer group 
first centered around pets brought to 
school. The earliest lessons were very sim- 
ple, as the following example shows. 


Tue Krrry 


The kitty came to school. 

He is black and white. 

He can drink milk. 

He can play with a ball. 

He runs after a string. 

He goes to sleep. 

In composing a unit, a different child 
contributes each sentence. The unit is read 
first by sentences, and then in its entirety. 
Next, sentences are read which answer 
questions asked by the teacher. The fol- 
lowing day the typed unit, together with 
typed instructions for making a picture, is 
given to the child to paste in his book. The 
opposite page is left blank for the picture. 

Units on the dog, the canary, the par- 
rot, and then on group experiences, fol- 


lowed. The units became longer and more 
difficult as the children grew in power. 
The more progressive children numbered 
the pages in their books. Every Friday 
each child selected one of the stories to 
read to the rest of the class. 

For the children in the high first group, 
this material was too restricted in scope. 
Their most interesting work was done with 
stories not found in any of the readers at 
school. After the story was told, the chil- 
dren composed the unit. 

The second day this group read from 
the typed sheet what they had composed, 
and then continued the story, the teacher 
printing it on the blackboard. The story 
below was on “Little Black Sambo.” 


LirTLeE BLack SAMBO 


Little Black Sambo was a little boy. 

He had a pair of blue trousers, a red coat, 
and a green umbrella. 

He had purple and red shoes. 

One day he went for a walk in the jungle. 

He met a tiger. 

The tiger said, “I am going to eat you.” 

“Please do not eat me,” said Little Black 
Sambo. 

“I will give you my pretty red coat.” 

The tiger took it. 

The tiger said, “I am the grandest tiger 
in the jungle.” 

And he walked away. 


An Easter Favor 
By Alice Hoornaert Dallman 


Use white construction paper for this 
favor. Draw the flowers. Color the sta- 
mens bright yellow and the lines on the 
petals light green. Color the remainder of 
the box light green. 

No pasting is required. Fold on the 
dotted lines, latch the adjoining outer pet- 
als of the flowers, and the box is complete. 
Fill with colored candies representing 
Easter eggs, for an Easter party. 
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A Unit or Work ON NATURE 


By MARIE B. BENZ 


TEeacHer, First Grave, LiIncoLn ScHooi, Newark, New JERSEY 


I. Point of departure: 
signs of spring. 
1. What is happening to the trees. 
2. What the seeds are doing. 
3. What the birds are doing. 
4. What our mothers are doing to help 
us get ready for spring and the change 
of season. 
§. What the calendar tells us about 
seasons. 
6. Names of the spring months. 
7. Who else is getting ready to “wake 
up” after a long winter’s nap? 
II. Decision to form Sharp Eyes Club. 
1. Club to meet every morning. 
2. Chairman to be elected by the class. 
3. Class to be divided into committees. 
4. Committees to report interesting ob- 
servations about signs of spring in the 
plant and animal world. They may also 
bring as contributions any concrete 
material, as cocoons, acorns, plants, 
turtles, goldfish, white mice, tadpoles; 
also, any budding branches, as for- 
sythia, horse chestnut. 


Discussion of 


- TIL. Activities. 


‘ 


1. Provide homes for “guests,” for ex- 
ample, Mr. Turtle, Mr. Goldfish; homes 
for birds; and places for seeds, plants, 
and so on. Committees will form to 
do the following necessary things: 
a) Make a terrarium (home for 
turtles, lizards, and so on); and an 
aquarium (home for goldfish, tad- 
poles, and soon). These will be cared 


for daily. 
b) Make small bird houses and paint 
them. Place them on _§ school 


grounds; provide crumbs. 
c) Make a garden in a small box; 
bring seeds, soil, and box to class, 
where all may watch the planting 
and later the growing. 
d) Bring slips and shoots of plants, 
which mothers will donate. These 
will be planted, watered, and prop- 
erly cared for. 
e) Model clay bowls and vases to 
hold the flowers and _ branches 
brought to school. 
IV. Skills and drills. 
1. Reading— 
a) The best readers will find nature 
stories in the large collection of books 
on the library shelves in the classroom. 
They will prepare stories to be read to 
the class. They will also find interest- 
ing nature notes in magazines. 


b) The rest of the children will 
come to the front of the room and 
compose a chart, consisting of six or 
seven sentences related to the proj- 
ect, for example: 

We have new pupils in our room. 

One is a goldfish. 

John brought a turtle. 

Turtles can live on land or water. 
These sentences should be drilled up- 
on in order, out of regular order, by 
phrases, and by words. The charts 
composed previously should be re- 
viewed regularly. Following this, cor- 
related seatwork should be provided, 
keeping the children occupied while 
the teacher checks up on the inde- 
pendent reading of the group of best 






readers, who are selecting stories to 


be read in class. 


. Language— 


4) Memory gems: “The Little 
Plant,” by Kate L. Brown; “Bed in 
Summer” and “Rain,” by R. L. 
Stevenson; “Who Likes the Rain?” 
by Clara B. Doty; and “Daisies,” by 
F. D. Sherman. For further nature 
poems, see A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, by R. L. Stevenson. 


. Writing— 


a) Invitations may be sent to other 
classes, asking them to come at some 
appointed time to see nature speci- 
mens which have been brought in. 
The class may select the best written 
invitations to send out. 

b) Labels may be written for the 
specimens collected. 

c) By daily inspecting the writing, 
both at the seats and on the black- 
board, select the children who have 
shown the most progress for the day. 

(Continued on page 80) 














Seatwork Exercises 


I am little. 

I live in a nest. 
I can fly. 
Draw me. 


I am yellow. 

I shine on the flowers. 
I help them to grow. 
Draw me. 


I am green. 

People lie on me. 
They walk on me too. 
Draw me. 


I am tall. 

I have a trunk and leaves. 
Birds live in me. 

Draw me. 


We are flowers. 
Some are yellow. 
Some are red. 
Draw us. 
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Draw a spring picture: 
There is a tree in it. 
In the tree is a nest. 
Mother bird and her four baby 
birds are in the nest. 
Under the tree is a garden. 
Show yourself in the garden. 


Find the right word: 


Bieds can _....... 
swim run fly 
Rain is good for _________. . 
cats dogs flowers 
Turtles can... 


swim run fly 


The goldfish can : 
sing talk swim 
April is a ____ month. 
winter summer spring 
Bees make ________.. 


sun rain honey 


Butterflies =. 
walk swim flit 
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| Two Storigs ABOUT Pets 
a By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 
L. TeacHer, Rupp ScHoor, Prue County, Missours 
in?” 
by A Birthday Party Reading tests— Usually it didn’t take Jiggs long to 
fure . ye ee 
of [7 WAS fun to go to Grandfather’s Write T after the sentence if it is find Jack and Betty, but he would 
farm in the summer. Nothing ‘true. Write F if it is false. never stop hunting until he did find 
h could please Bobby and his younger 1.. The children did not like to go to them. 
os sister, Mary, more than to ride on Bus- Grandfather’s farm. Sometimes Jack and Betty would 
esl ser’s back. 2. The birthday party was to be in hide in a clothespress. They would 
in, Buster was Grandfather’s pony. He the yard. cover themselves with two old rain- 
= was a black and white spotted pony. 3. It was Grandfather’s birthday. coats. But Jiggs would run in and pull 
rbd He was fat and round. He was gentle, 4. Bobby was older than Mary. off the raincoats. 
too. He liked to be petted. 5. Grandmother had ice cream and Whenever Jiggs would find Jack 
ng, One day Grandfather said, “How cake for the party. and Betty, he would wag his tail and 
k- 7 idl fn oh look as though h d "| 
a would you like to have a birthday Fill in the blanks. ook as though he wanted to say, 
mm. party, children?” 1. The color of the pony was __... found you, didn’t I?” 
“Oh, fine,” said the children, and ——. Reading tests— _— 
“Whose birthday is it?” 2. The pony’s name was ___.. Write T after the sentence if it is 
77 Grandfather laughed. “You will 3. The pony had a new ___. and true. Write F if it is false. 














have to guess whose birthday it is,” he 
said. 

“Tt’s your birthday,” shouted the 
children. 

Grandfather laughed again. “Run 
into the house,” he said, “and see 
whether Grandmother hasn’t some- 
thing that we can eat at a birthday 
party.” 

The children ran to the house. Yes, 
Grandmother had cookies, sandwiches, 
and lemonade for the party. 

“Where shall we have our party?” 
asked Bobby. 

“Down in the meadow, by the 
creek,” said Grandfather. “You may 
get the pony from the barn, and ride 
him.” 

Bobby ran to get Buster. When he 
reached the barn, he saw the most 
wonderful something. 

“Oh, Mary, come here,” he called. 

While Mary and Grandfather were 
coming, Bobby led Buster out of the 
barn. Buster was wearing the prettiest 
new saddle and bridle anyone ever saw. 

“Now, can you guess whose birth- 
day it is?” asked Grandfather. 

“Tt’s Buster’s birthday,” said both 
children. And they were right. 


4. Grandmother had 
and for the party. 
5. The name of the story is 


“T Spy” 


IGGS was a brown Boston bulldog. 

He had a white muzzle and a little 

black nose. His chest and his legs were 
white, also. 

Jiggs belonged to a little boy and 
girl named Jack and Betty. 

Jack and Betty loved Jiggs, and 
Jiggs loved Jack and Betty. 

Jack and Betty and Jiggs played to- 
gether. But you could never guess 
what game they liked best to play. It 
was “I Spy.” Did you know that a 
dog could play “I Spy’’? 

Jack would say, “You are ‘It,’ Jiggs. 
Go into the kitchen.” 

Jiggs would turn and walk slowly 
into the kitchen. 

Then the children would hide in an- 
other room in the house. 

When they were both hidden, Jack 
would call, “Ready, Jiggs.” 

Then Jiggs would come bounding 
out of the kitchen to hunt for them. 


1. Jiggs was a fox terrier. 

2. Jiggs was sent to the kitchen to 
hide. 

3. Jiggs would stop hunting before 
he found the children. 

4. Jiggs was black. 

5. Sometimes the children would 
hide in a clothespress and cover them- 
selves with raincoats. 

Fill in the blanks. 

1. The name of the dog was 

2. The name of the boy was 
and the name of the girl was ___.. 

3. When they were hidden, Jack 
i 

4. When Jiggs would find the chil- 
dren, he would 

§. The name of the story is “_____.. 


°° 
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OUT IN THE RAIN— 


' THIS seasonal picture offers an interesting sub- has drawn the picture in outline, but the chil- 
ject for art classes. Note that broad strokes dren, no doubt, will want to work in color. A 
bring out the main portions of the picture, discussion may be developed concerning the col- 
while lighter lines are used for detail, the rain _oring in early spring; then each child can decide 
being indicated by very light lines, The artist what color medium he wishes to use. 
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A PiIcrurE FOR APRIL 


If desired, the roof and chimney of another Valuable correlating material will be found 
house may be drawn in the left background. in the song by Harriet Lovejoy; a lesson plan 
The children will be eager to have their pictures for the first grade, by Estella Feddersen, to be 
show the reflections of the girl and the ducks presented on a rainy day; and a dramatization, 
in the pools of water. “A Visit to the Farm,” by Dorothea Ide Moore. 








Aims— 

To enjoy dramatization; to get good oral 
expression; to learn some nature facts. 
Plan— 

Reference: 
Clara B. Doty. 


“IT.” said the duck, “I call it fun, 

For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud; quack, quack!” 


“T,” cried the dandelion, “I. 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


“Who Likes the Rain?” by 


“T hope ’twill pour; I hope ’twill pour,” 

Croaked the tree toad from his gray 
bark door. 

“For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 

I'm always safely waterproof.” 


Sang the brook: 
drop. 

Come down, dear raindrops; never stop 

Until a broad river you make of me, 

And then I will carry you to the sea.” 


“T welcome every 


Prepare the pupils for an appreciative 
understanding of the poem. Show a pic- 
ture of a duck, Call attention to its feet. 


EprroriaL Nore: Further lessons in 
this series will appear in a later issue. 


LESSON FIFTEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Skip. 
c) Tiptoe run. 

2., Somersaults. (Put blanket on floor. 

Use pillow for head.) 

a) Straight somersault. 
b) Somersault, holding 
with right hand. 
c) Somersault, holding left leg with 
left hand. 
d) Somersault, 
both legs. 


right leg 


placing hands on 
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A LESSON ON RAIN 


By ESTELLA FEDDERSEN 


TEACHER, First Grave, RAYMER SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Show a picture of a tree toad, and tell a 
few things about it. 

Lead up to the fact, by questions, that 
rain is needed. Tell about the four char- 
acters in the poem that want the rain. 
Repeat the entire poem. 

“What did the duck mean when he 
said, ‘I have my little red rubbers on’?” 

“Who can draw on the blackboard a 
three-toed track like the track the duck 
made in the mud?” The teacher may re- 
peat the verse about the duck, line by line, 
and have the pupils repeat it after her. 

“Why did the dandelion want it to 
rain?” The pupils repeat the second 
verse, line by line, after the teacher. 

“What did the tree toad say?” The 
pupils repeat the third verse. 

“What did the brook want to be?” 
The pupils repeat the last verse. 

“What can make the brook big enough 
to be called a river?” “Where does the 
river go?” The pupils repeat the last 
verse again. The teacher repeats the en- 


tire poem once more. 

Ascertain who knows the poem well 
enough to act apart. This may be done 
by asking different pupils to tell what each 
of the four characters said. 


EXERCISES IN PHysICAL TRAINING 


By DORIS T. HAYNES 


SUPERVISOR OF PHysICAL TRAINING, PuBLIC SCHOOLs, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGHT 


PaincipaL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


3. Game—Sally Go Round. The chil- 
dren hold hands and dance around in a 
ring, clockwise, singing the song. At the 
word “bump,” all swing forward their 
right legs and, without stopping, repeat 
the song, and dance in the other direction. 

Music for the song can be found in Chil- 
dren’s Singing Games, published by H. W. 
Gray Co., New York, N.Y. 


LESSON SIXTEEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Run. 
c) Skip. 
d) Normal march. 
2. Camel Walk. (Put blanket on 





Dramatization— 
Let the pupils name the characters 
needed. Write the list of characters on 
the blackboard. Discuss where the 
characters shall stand. Have the pupils 
choose children for the various parts. 


CHILD DUCK DANDELION 

TREE TOAD BROOK 
CHILD—Who likes the rain? 
pDUCK— 


I call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed 
track 
In the soft, cool mud; quack, quack! 
CHILD—Who else likes the rain? 
DANDELION— 
I. My roots are thirsty, my buds are 
dry. 
TREE TOAD— 
I hope twill pour; I hope twill pour, 
For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I’m always safely waterproof. 
BROOK— 
I welcome every drop. 
Come down, dear raindrops; never 
stop 
Unti! a broad river you make of me, 
And then I will carry you to the sea. 










floor.) Walk on hands and feet, 
keeping knees perfectly straight. 

3. Lame Dog. 

Walk on hands and one foot. 

4. Little Dance—“I See You.” 

a) Hands on shoulders, standing two 
deep. 

b) Peek around. 

c) Circle to right. 

d) Circle to left. 

Music for this dance can be found in 
Folk Dances and Singing Games, published 
by G. Schirmer Music Co., Boston, Mass. 

5. Game—Stoop Tag. Choose one 
child for “It.” He tries to tag the others. 
They may sit on their heels to avoid being 
tagged. Anyone tagged becomes “It.” 
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A FRrikze FOR EASTER 


N OUR school, there is sincere effort 
made to base art work upon the 
child’s interest. Our 1A class was 
familiar with pets, so, with a little 

encouragement, the children shad no diffh- 
culty in expressing themselves freely in a 
problem that had for its subject, “Easter 
Morning.” 

Live rabbits, chickens, and ducks were 
brought from home. They were placed on 
tables under wire wastebaskets, where the 
children could observe them. Later, quick 
sketches of the pets in various positions 
were made with crayons or water colors 
on manila paper 12 by 18 inches. The 
drawings were based upon the circle or 
oval. Attention was directed to propor- 
tions, general characteristics, and the re- 
lationship of the parts of the body. 

We also had Easter toys to study. 
Sketches of them were made, and used 
later in design problems. 

After a class discussion of our problem, 
we decided to make a frieze, in order that 
each child might have a part in the work. 

We used heavy brown wrapping paper 
24 inches by 12 feet, with gummed paper 


By EVADNE CHAPPEL 


TEACHER OF ART, Mark Twain ScHoot, Tutsa, OKLAHOMA 


reinforcing the edges, to prevent tearing. 
The paper was placed on two tables, and 
the fun began. A line was drawn to divide 
sky and ground. Two pupils mixed lav- 
ender tempera paint for the sky, and ap- 
plied it with two-inch brushes. They were 
very careful to spread the paint smoothly 





and to brush until it was nearly dry. This 
gave a flat, velvety tone. For the ground, 
brown paint was applied in a similar way. 
While this was being done, the other chil- 
dren worked at their tables. 

It had been suggested that the pets 
could be dressed as people, so hats, um- 
brellas, dresses, suits, and coats were used 
with the figures. The children were much 
interested in making imaginative, rather 
than actual, representations. The enthu- 
siasm grew. Children who were not the 
best in the class soon forgot their inability 
to draw well. 

The best work was chosen to be pic- 
tured in the frieze. The children worked 
directly on the frieze, lightly sketching in 
the main characteristics with chalk, later 
adding details. After a figure was drawn 
satisfactorily, it was outlined with pencil, 
and the chalk removed with a felt eraser. 
Harmonious color schemes were used. The 
paint was applied with large, flat-bristled 
brushes. The children were so delighted 
to be allowed to work in tempera that 
they were more careful than usual. Each 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Our Pets 
By Mabel Niedermeyer 


Jim’s pet can bark and wag his tail, 
And do all kinds of tricks, 

Like standing on his hind legs, 
And running after sticks; 


While Polly’s pet lives in a cage 
And sings ’most all day long. 

Its pretty little yellow throat 
Keeps quivering with song. 




















My pet is soft and dressed in fur; 
She jumps up in my lap; 

And when I stroke her silken coat, 
She purrs and takes a nap. 












































At Grandma’s 
By Rose Shoemaker 

















When I go down to Grandma’s, 

We have the best of fun. 

We feed the chicks and watch the ducks 
A-swimming in the run. 

Then Grandma gets my wagon out 

And says, “My dear, just play about.” 
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Sun is set- ting in the west, warm and bright; 
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Yours and Mine! 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


The sun, the trees, the grass, the sky, 
The silver moon that’s sailing by, 

The rain and dew and snowflakes white, 
The flowers sweet and stars of night! 


The songs of birds, winds whispering, 
The autumn leaves, the buds of spring— 
Such lovely things to hear and see 

Belong to you, belong to me! 





The Road 


By Reba Mahan Stevens 


When we go riding into town, 
The road goes up and the road goes down; 


Round a corner where a sign says SLOW! 
Over a bridge with the water below. 


I like to watch the trees and sky 
And the houses and barns that we go by; 


I like the horses and pigs and sheep 
And the cows that all. the farmers keep; 


THE BUNNY LULLABY 





h - er Bun-ny _ sings 


blan- kets a - round you tight, Four fris- ky bun-nies wee; Bun - ny Sand - man hops this way to 


Music By RUTH STEVENS PORTER 


to you 





But best of all is to look behind 
And watch the road unwind and unwind, 


I always think and I always say, 
“Where does the road run when it runs 
away?” 





The Bunnies Have a Visitor 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


The moon was just peeping out from a 
cloud to see whether it was time to shine. 
Mother Bunny called, “Come in, children. 
The briar patch is not a good place after 
sundown. Besides,” she added as they all 
skipped in through the doorway, “it is al- 
most time for the visitor to come.” 

“Visitor?” asked the four bunnies. 
Their long ears were standing straight up. 

“Yes,” laughed Mother Bunny. 

“May we see the visitor?” asked Fluff. 

“All cuddle down in your beds, and 
I'll tell you about it,” said her mother. 

“But we want to stay up to see who 
comes,” objected Muff. 

“You cannot see this visitor unless you 
go to sleep,” said Mother Bunny. “He 
brings pleasant dreams to all children who 
are sound asleep at bedtime.” 

The bunnies scampered off to bed. 

Then Mother Bunny sang to them “The 
Bunny Lullaby.” (See below.) 






her good - night. 








Tuck 
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In Mexico 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


wind, 


In Mexico, in Mexico, 
runs The people never hurry. 
If things aren’t finished quite on time, 
The Mexicans don’t worry. 
“Manana”—that’s to-morrow— 
They say in Mexico. 


In Mexico, in Mexico, 
They like strange things to eat. 
The fiery hot red pepper 
It They think is quite a treat. 
Tortillas and tamales 
They eat in Mexico. 


m a 
In Mexico, in Mexico, 
fees The people are polite; 
: al They’re courteous to strangers 
‘ And gay from morn to night. 
. al- > . 
It’s pleasant to go traveling 
: Down in Mexico. 
ries. 
up. 
ff. : 
and 
vho ; : 
A Little Boy’s Wish 
aa By Bess Foster Smith 
& 
ho I'd like to be a rainbow 
Stretched across the sky, 
Like a bunch of pretty ribbons 
*he Held up very high, 
R 


“Tap, tap, tap, tap,” 











Call - ing the plants from their 


hear the sound of rain. 


long win - ter nap, 
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A Visit to the Farm 
By Dorothea Ide Moore 


The characters are the Farmer, Farm- 
er’s Wife, Farmer’s Children; also chil- 
dren visiting the farm, who speak about 
the Farmhouse, Barn, Orchard, Duck 
Pond, Well, Chickens, Cows, Sheep, Dog, 
Cat, Rabbit, and Pony, respectively. 


INTRODUCTION 


(This may be recited by the class. At 
close, all taking part go to front of room 
and stand in order of speaking.) 





Let’s close our eyes and make believe 
We're living on a farm, 

A long way off from dust and heat 
And out of traffic’s harm. 


Let’s make believe we’re visiting 
A farmer’s family. 

We wish that we were really there; 
How happy we would be! 


FARMER AND FARMER’S WIFE— 
We are the Farmer and his wife. 
What do you think of country life? 
We hope that you will all agree 
It’s just as lovely as can be. 


FIRST CHILD— 
Rosy and happy and full of glee, 
Who can be as healthy as we? 
We're Farmer’s children, and we are fed 


On milk and meat, fresh eggs and bread. 


A SPRING RAIN SONG 


Worps anv Music spy HARRIET LOVEJOY 


“Wake up,” 


“Tap, tap, tap, 


said the rain, 


29 


SECOND CHILD— 
We waken early; we’re early to bed. 
Mother and Father have always said 
That early to bed and early to rise 
Make children healthy, happy, and wise. 


THIRD CHILD— 
We're happy as happy the livelong day 
In all our work and all our play; 
And yet we are sleepy enough at night 
To go to bed with a real delight. 


FOURTH CHILD (fo visiting children) — 
Why do you live so far away? 
We'd like to have you call each day; 
But now we want to hear you say 
What you’ve learned upon your stay. 


FARMHOUSE— 
The farmhouse just across the way 
Is where we go to rest and play. 
At night we eat our milk and bread 
And gladly skip along to bed. 


BARN— 
The barn is where the horses stay. 
The Farmer feeds them oats and hay. 
We like to watch him give them lunch 
And listen to them crunch and crunch. 


ORCHARD— 
Over the hill the orchard stands. 
We go each day to fill our hands 
With plums or apples from the trees. 
The Farmer says, “Take all you please.’ 
(Continued on page 75) 
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THe LEAF Foop FActory 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF NaTuRAL ScIENCE, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


the leaves unfold and grow. All 

through the winter these tiny 
leaves have been carefully packed 
away in little bundles on the twigs. 
These little bundles are what we call 
buds. If you will look at the trees in 
autumn, as soon as the leaves fall, you 


|: SPRING the buds open and 


will see the buds for the next spring. 
The tiny leaves are covered and pro- 
tected by the bud scales. During the 
winter, you can easily see these scales 
on the leaf buds if you will look care- 
fully for them. 

Most leaves are green or change to 
green soon after they come from the 
bud. You may often have wondered 
what makes leaves green. If you 
have, you can answer your question 
by performing an experiment. Put 
several leaves in a drinking glass and 
crush with a spoon. Pour five or six 
tablespoons of alcohol over them and 
stir with the spoon for about five 
minutes. Next, lift the leaves out of 
the alcohol. What color is the alco- 
hol now? Have the leaves changed in 
color? 

The alcohol has taken some of the 
coloring from the leaves. This color 
is caused by a green material that has 
a big name. It is chlorophyll. Chlor- 
ophyll helps to make most of our 
food. It helps to make most of the 
food of the animals, too. 

Plants with chlorophyll can do 
things that other living things cannot 
do. They can make starches and 
Let us look at several of these 
great factories. In each leaf are 
many, many cells, like rooms in a fac- 
tory. 
spots. We might call them the ma- 
chines. This factory is run by the 
sunlight. It works in the daylight, 
but it does not make food at night. 


sugars. 


In these cells are little green 


In the leaf factory, water and a 
certain part of the air are used to make 
plant food. The water is taken from 
the ground by the roots and carried 
up by the stems to the leaves. 

The air is taken in through tiny 
openings in the leaf. These openings 
are so small you need a microscope to 
see them. The leaf does not use all 
parts of the air. It uses only the car- 
bon dioxide. That is another big 
word. It is a gas like the air. You 
cannot see it. You cannot smell it, 
but the leaf must have it to make the 
food that the plant needs. 

There is another part of the plant 
that is a food factory. The green 
stems of a plant make food in the same 
way that it is made by the leaves. 

The plant changes the water and gas 
into starch and sugar. After the food 
is made, it is carried to different parts 
of the plant and stored. The plant 
stores the food for its later use. 

We eat parts of many plants in 
which food has been stored. Some of 
these are potatoes, tomatoes, carrots, 
turnips, and beets. We can taste the 
starch in potatoes. In raisins and dates 
we can easily taste the sugar. 




















WatcH THE Bups OpEN 





Wheat and corn kernels also have 
plant food stored in them. Beans and 
peas are used for food because the 
plants have stored food in them, too. 

Some plants, like the molds and 
mushrooms, cannot make their own 
food. They do not have chlorophyll. 
These plants must use other plants for 
food. 

Animals cannot make food as plants 
can. Animals need the plants and 
could not live without them. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What makes leaves green? 

2. What use is the green color of 
the plant? 

3. What are the two materials 
which a plant must have in order to 
make food? 

4. How does the leaf factory get 
its power? 

§. What plants have no chloro- 
phyll? 

6. Why does a plant store up food? 


THINGS TO Do 


1. Instead of using alcohol for the 
color experiment mentioned above, try 
this. Put some green leaves in a small 
saucepan with some water, and boil 
What color 
is the water? Have the leaves changed 
color? 

2. Make a list of plant foods that 
contain starch, and another list of 
plant foods that contain sugar. 

3. Put some budded twigs in a 
glass of water and place them in a 
well lighted window. 

4. Put some budded twigs in a 
glass of water and place them in a 
poorly lighted corner of the room. 

5. When the buds on the twigs have 
opened, compare their leaves. 

6. Draw an attractive budded twig. 


them for a few minutes. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR APRIL 


By RALPH AVERY 





HE effectiveness of the head- 
ing for this month depends 
largely upon the careful 
drawing of the daffodils and 

tulips. The general proportion of the 
panel need not be exactly as the one 
shown here. The use of appropriate 
coloring in the flowers will make the 
whole unit more attractive and more 
springlike in appearance. 

Draw the center decoration by first 
indicating on the blackboard a panel 
that is a certain number of times 


higher and the same number of times 
wider than the small one inclosing the 
girl. Divide this area into quarters, 
vertically and horizontally. Do the 
same with the small drawing. Ob- 
serve the way that the figure inter- 
cepts these construction lines, and 
sketch the large drawing in the same 
relation to its construction lines. 

Place a piece of tracing paper, with 
squares ruled on it, over the plowman, 


and draw the same number of squares, 
in the desired size, on the blackboard. 


Plot the large sketch after observing 
the relation to construction lines 
shown through the tracing paper 
placed over the small drawing of the 
plowman. 

When the rabbit scene has been 
drawn, use some color in the grass and 
on the Easter eggs, leaving the rabbits 
white. This will help to give a bright- 
er effect to the unit. 

In sketching the birds in flight, 
notice the general direction of each 
one in relation to the others. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





ORE and more, 
the elementary 
teacher is facing 
the necessity of 

correlating subject matter, 
particularly in rural schools. 
Especially is this true under 
the economic stress of the 
past few years, resulting in 
fewer teachers and larger 
classes. Whereas correlation 
was once looked upon as de- 
sirable and in accord with the 
highest type of teaching, to- 
day it is not only that, but is 
economically necessary as 
well. Furthermore, in a large 
number of schools, restricted 
reference materials seriously 
limit extended study of com- 
plex, detailed units. As a 
consequence, lessons are pre- 
pared and many recitations 
conducted from very meager 
source material. The study 
for the month of April presented here 
aims for a maximum outcome from a 
minimum amount of source material. 
Objectives— 

1. To acquaint the child in the upper 
grades with a few important facts about 
the life of the great American naturalist, 
John Burroughs. 

2. To instill appreciation of nature. 

3. To lead the child to see the impor- 
tant part played by the social element in 
geography study. 

4. To show the child how he may profit 
by being a close observer. 

§. To lead the child to recognize and 
appreciate worth of character as developed 
in a somewhat unfavorable physical envi- 
ronment. 

6. To create an attitude of genuine re- 
spect for nature and nature’s laws. 
Teacher's preparation— 

Read as much as time permits on the life 
of Burroughs. In the nearest public library 
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AN Aprit UNIT 


By JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


AssociaTE Proressor oF EDUCATION, MANCHESTER COLLEGE, NoRTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


A Study of John Burroughs, 
Correlating 
Biography, Nature Study, and Geography 





you can probably find considerable mate- 
rial. The bibliography at the end of the 
article lists much of interest. 

A brief biography of John Burroughs— 

John Burroughs was born at Roxbury, 
New York, in the Catskills, on April 3, 
1837, the seventh child in a family of ten 
children. For generations his ancestors 
had been farmers. 

In his youth there were no telephones, 
no automobiles, no electric lights, no ra- 
dios, no mowing machines, no consolidated 
schools. Instead there were galloping 
horses, lumber wagons, tallow dips, home- 
made toys, scythes and cradles for the rip- 
ening grain, one-teacher schoolhouses with 
short terms. Threshing was usually done 
in winter, with a hickory flail. 


JoHN BurRouGHs 
1837-1921 


John Burroughs taught 
school a few years, though 
his own schooling had been 
meager. He was the only 
one of his family at all inter- 
ested in learning from books. 
For a time he served the Gov- 
ernment as a clerk in the 
treasury department at 
Washington. 

He was particularly inter- 
ested in natural history. He 
made friends with animals. 
Foxes, woodchucks, skunks, 
squirrels, hawks, owls, field 
mice, lizards, snakes, wasps, 
wild bees—he studied all of 
them at first hand. When 
he wrote about them, it was 
evident from his books that 
his information was gathered 
in the fields, among the trees, 
and in the streams. 

You can be sure that John 
Burroughs was a lover of na- 
ture from the names he gave his homes— 
Riverby, Slabsides, and Woodchuck Lodge. 
The interior of Slabsides was finished in 
birch and beech poles with the bark left 
on. Much of the furniture Burroughs 
made from saplings gathered near by. 
Most of the cooking was done in pioneer 
fashion, over the open fire. What a 
place for writing about the wild life that 
he loved! 

He wrote many books and a number of 
magazine articles. He was an excellent 
literary critic and a scientific philosopher. 
He knew intimately such men as Henry 
Ford, Thomas A. Edison, Walt Whitman, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and John Muir. In 
his time he met Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Matthew Arnold, and Carlyle, and he saw 
Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Garfield, and 
Cleveland. 

He died March 29, 1921, and was buried 
at his home, Woodchuck Lodge, which had 
(Continued on page 66) 
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ANY interesting and amusing 
toys, as well as boxes for hold- 
ing gifts, can be made from 
discarded containers. It is fun 

to make something out of nothing, espe- 
cially if the article gives pleasure to some- 
one else. 

The rabbit illustrated was made of card- 
board cylinders: the head from the core of 
a darning-cotton ball, and the body from 
a section of tubing. The ends of the tub- 
ing were closed with cardboard circles, 
held in place by strips of paper or cloth. 
The head was joined to the body by a thin 
paper tube, made by rolling a piece of 
heavy paper, and pasting down the edge. 
The tube should be long enough to reach 
from the top of the head to the bottom of 
the body. A short tube would wobble 
around and make the head insecure. 

Cover the body and head with white 
poster paper, cutting it an inch longer 
than the parts and at least a half inch 
wider than is necessary to reach around. 
Put a line of paste down the length of the 
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Toys FROM WASTE MATERIALS 


By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


cylinder where you wish to begin pasting. 
Paste the edge of the paper to this line. 
Roll the paper around the cylinder and 
paste the flap down. Slash the paper in 
several places where it extends beyond the 
end of the cylinder and paste down the 
slashed pieces. Finish the ends with a cir- 
cle of paper pasted flat. 

The rabbit’s eyes are pink with blue 
centers, and its mouth and nose are pink. 
Its vest is blue and is pasted around its 
body before the pink coat is put on. The 
coat is just large enough to meet in front, 
and the upper corners are turned down 
for lapels. 

The legs and arms are cut from light- 
weight cardboard. Each leg and arm may 
be cut separately, or they may be cut in 
pairs from one piece of cardboard, so that 
they are connected at the back by a strip. 
However, this method of cutting is un- 
necessary for the arms, since they are 
smaller and have less strain on them. Cov- 
er the hands with white paper and the 
arms with pink. 

To cut a pair of rabbit legs, first cut a 
pattern on folded paper. The toe should 
point toward the outside edge of the pa- 
per. When the paper is unfolded, a con- 
necting strip is left on the folded edge. 
Try the pattern on the body to see wheth- 
er it looks right. When satisfactory, cut 
the legs from cardboard and cover both 
sides with white paper. Press the piece 
flat. When dry, fit it around the body and 
paste in place, holding until the paste ad- 
heres. 

The long ears are very important. They 
are made of one thickness of white paper, 
lined with pink. First, paste the two lay- 
ers of paper together, and when dry cut 
out the ears. Crease each ear slightly down 
the center, and at the lower end make a 
slash of about an inch on the crease. Paste 
one piece of the slashed ear to the back of 
the head and one to the side, to give the 
ears the right flare. This helps to make a 
firm joining. A strip of white paper past- 
ed over the base of the ears makes them 
stronger and gives a neater finish to the 
head. 

The common cat’s steps make the tail. 
Two narrow strips of white paper are used, 
each about six inches long. The end of 
one is pasted flat over the end of the other, 
making a right-angled corner. The steps 
are made by folding the lower strip across 
the upper one, continuing until both strips 


are completely folded. Paste the last two 
folds together and paste the tail to the 
body. 

The body of the duckling is made of a 
piece of cardboard tubing, with a shorter 
piece for the head. Close both ends of the 
tubes and cover the two pieces with pale 
yellow poster paper. Join the head to the 
body with cat’s steps, using only three or 
four of the steps. 

The eyes have a decorative circle of light 
orange paper around a black pupil. For 
the long bill make a pattern by folding 
paper twice the desired length of the bill. 
The fold will come where the bill joins the 
head. Cut the bill from light orange pa- 
per, line it with yellow, and paste a nar- 
row orange tongue to the lower part of 
the bill. Open the bill out flat and make 
creases a short distance each side of the 
center fold. Put a thin line of paste be- 
tween these creases, on the back of the 
bill, and attach it to the head. When the 
paste is ‘dry, fold the halves together. 

The wings and tail are cut in one piece 
on folded paper, the tips of the wings com- 
ing to the edge of the paper. Paste to the 
body, leaving the lower part of the wings 
unattached. The tail may be curled back 
with a blunt blade. 

The legs are made of cardboard covered 
with orange paper, and must reach to the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


Pupil Co-operation 
By Frances M. Fox 


It often happens. that one child can 
teach another a new process in arithmetic 
which an adult may try in vain for days 
to make clear. Each “teacher” pupil is 
given a card for each of-his “pupils,” on 
which to keep daily grades. John makes 
up the examples for his “class,” to be ap- 
proved by the teacher before presentation, 
and Alice makes up hers. At the end of 
the week a test is given by the teacher on 
the particular difficulty which the tutors 
have worked to overcome. They are inter- 
ested to see whose pupils have the highest 
marks. This plan of co-operation may be 
adapted also to spelling and language in 
classes of varying pupil ability. 


A Flower Poster 
By Nellie L. Fischer 


Gray construction paper, in any size de- 
sired, makes a pleasing background for this 
poster. The flower heads are cut from cir- 
cles of colored paper. In the flowers 
shown, the under petals are coral. On 
them are pasted first a rosette of yellow 
petals, with one less petal than the coral 
rosette, and then a rosette of green. A 
center of coral completes the flower. 
Stems, leaves, and border are drawn with 
green crayon. This poster will be equally 
effective in any of a number of other color 
combinations or flower forms. 





A Geography Trip 
By Anne C. Feley 


Our seventh-grade geography class was 
allotted seventeen weeks for the study of 
Latin America. We decided to use the 
journey method of study. We obtained 
folders advertising various trips to South 
America and after examining them care- 
fully, decided which of the tours we pre- 
ferred to take. Then we wrote, for our 
notebooks, letters making our reservations. 
A large outline map with the route marked 
was put up on the bulletin board. 

In planning, several questions arose 
about passports and visas. A friend who 
has traveled extensively came to school and 
brought various passports, explaining their 
use, and how they are procured. 

The question of what clothes we should 
wear introduced a study of climate, lati- 
tude, seasons, and altitude, all of which 
we studied from relief maps, weather 
maps, and maps showing rainfall. 

We put up a large diagram of our ship, 
and discussed desirable staterooms. One 
of the pupils, acting as our purser, issued 
slips with our berth reservations. 

Since our trip was to start from New 
York, we considered whether we should 
go by land or by way of the Great Lakes. 
The class decided to take the land trip. 

When we boarded the ship, we received 
imaginary telegrams, books, and candy. 
I explained about luggage and tips. 

Travel books and interesting letters 
from a friend who described vividly a trip 
which she had taken to Mexico added real- 
ity to the journey. We made a study of 
a modern ship, navigation, and ship 
phraseology. We read sea poems, heard 
such types of music as the chantey and the 
barcarolle, and listed sea stories that we 
liked. 

So far as possible, each pupil represented 
a person of a different profession or busi- 
ness, and looked at the countries from his 
own viewpoint. He prepared a report on 
his findings. In addition, each person was 
responsible for conducting the party at one 
port of call, and therefore had to read 
everything he could find about his city. 

We listed the articles which our ship 
might carry to the country visited and 
take back. Customs and duties were 
studied. 

When we returned home, we gave the 
lectures which we had been preparing. 
When possible, the talks were illustrated 
with lantern slides. The best talks were 
given at school assemblies. 
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The Question Box 


How may interest in Central 
and South America be stimulated 
during April? (See pp. 13; 35) 

How may a teacher judge her 
own music teaching? (See p. 48) 

What use can be made of such 
waste material as discarded paste- 
board tubes and scraps of colored 
paper? (See p. 33) 

What April biography can be 
correlated with nature study and 
with geography? (See p. 32) 

How can the individual study of 
geography, arithmetic, and English 
be stimulated? (See pp. 36; 47) 

What subjects can be correlated 
with the celebration of Kindness 
to Animals Week? (See p. 49) 




















An Aid in History 
By Blanche Ratcliffe 


An eighth-grade history teacher has cre- 
ated great enthusiasm among her pupils by 
a postage-stamp notebook. If possible, 
each child prepares one as a part of the 
regular work of the course. A stamp is 
placed at the top of every page of the 
notebook, and below it is written a de- 
scription of the event or person pictured 
on the stamp. 

On the first United States stamp, issued 
in 1847, Benjamin Franklin’s portrait ap- 
peared. Since then many other statesmen 
have been pictured on our stamps, and 
most of the presidents. The stamps of the 
Confederate states pictured Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, Calhoun, and Jefferson 
Davis. The first new issue after the Civil 
War showed the Pony Express in action, 
the coming of the locomotive, and the 
Declaration of Independence. The stamps 
issued at the time of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 1893, portrayed many 
different phases of the great discoverer’s 
career. The beautiful stamps of the 1898 
issue reproduced the artistic paintings that 
commemorate events in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Since 1900, historic events have been 
pictured rapidly. More than fifty differ- 
ent stamps have been issued to help us 
remember events as far separated as the 
discovery of Alaska, the world-circling 
flight of the Zeppelin, and the discovery 
of the Pacific by Balboa. Characters as 
remote as the Vikings, as humble as Molly 
Pitcher, as scientific as Edison are cele- 
brated. Last of all, the current issue of 
stamps shows portraits of Washington. 
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Easter Joy 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Look, everyone, look! 
Leaves are lovely on bush and bough, 
Robins build in the treetops now, 

A song sounds in the brook! 


Run, every child, run! 
Flowers are shining by hollow and hill, 
Buttercup, violet, daffodil, 

Ali bright in the sun! 


Bells silverly ring! 
With grass and flowers and buds uncurled, 
Easter is back in the beautiful world— 
Sing, everyone, sing! 


Peasley Ann’s Arbor Day 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Peasley Ann, with a skip and a hop, 
Counted her pennies and went to shop 
For a ball of twine and a package of seeds 
And a watering can, to meet her needs. 


Peasley Ann, with her basket and purse, 

Went all alone, without Mother or Nurse, 

For Nurse said, “You’re ten now, Peasley 
Ann, 


And shopping alone is a better plan.” 


Peasley Ann knew what she would buy, 
Where she would buy it, when, and why. 
The why was because it was Arbor Day 
And soon ’twould be time to plant in May. 


So Peasley Ann, with a skip and a hop, 
Counted her pennies and went to shop. 
Now, thinking it over, you'll surely say 
*T was an excellent plan for an Arbor Day! 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





When Easter Smiles 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(An exercise for six children.) 
FIRST CHILD— 
When Easter smiles at brooklets 
That slept *neath icy sheet, 
They sing and gayly skip away 
On gladsome, silver feet. 


SECOND CHILD— 
When Easter smiles at hillsides 
That wore white, snowy caps, 
The tiny creatures sleeping there 
Wake up from winter naps. 


THIRD CHILD— 
When Easter smiles at meadows 
Which long in snow were dressed, 
The dainty springtime flowers 
Smile their loveliest. 


THE FRIENDLY TREES 


FOURTH CHILD— 
When Easter smiles at bushes 
That looked so brown and bare, 
The prettiest colored flowers 
Are gayly nodding there. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
When Easter smiles at bare, brown trees, 
Leaves spring out everywhere; 
The singing birds flit in and out 
And build their nests with care. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
When Easter smiles at children, 
Then watch their faces shine 
With happiness. Now, can’t you see 
It shining out of mine? 


ALL (in concert)— 
No wonder through the winter long 
The whole world waits and waits 
For Easter to come tripping by 
And ope the gladness gates. 


One April Morning 
By Lulu Minerva Schultz 


When I awakened, drops of rain 

Were splashing down each windowpane. 
In April, as you know, such showers 

Are meant to waken up the flowers. 

It’s time for school, and rain still pours; 
It seems we can’t go out of doors. 

But hearken! Here we go 

Like flowers, 

In rainbow slickers, through the showers. 


Worps anv Music By ISABEL WISTER 


In swinging rhythm Moderately and cheerfully 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL 


The Children’s Surprise 
By Jean P. Waterhouse 
Act I 


The setting is a woodland scene in early 
spring. The characters are Spring, six 
Water Sprites, Winter, South Breeze, Ar- 
butus, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Spring Beauty, 
Violet, Marsh Marigold, Hepatica, Betty, 
Dick, Jack, Dorothy, and Nancy. 


Spring, Water Sprites, and South Breeze 
wear flowing costumes, those of the Water 
Sprites being tinsel-trimmed, while South 
Breeze wears a scarf. Winter is in white, 
and carries a staff. Flowers wear appro- 
priate colors, each having a flower cap. 
Children wear school clothes. 


SPRING (enters right, dances around 
stage, and beckons right and left)— 

Come, Water Sprites, dance and play, 

For sunshine has melted the snow away. 

(Enter Water Sprites, who do a dance.) 

FIRST SPRITE—O Spring, when the sun 
opened our little ice doors, we skipped out, 
and here we are. (Skips around stage.) 

SECOND SPRITE—See how big I am! 
When I slipped out of my door I was a 
little piece of ice, but how I have grown! 
(Joins hands with other Sprites, and all 
skip in circle.) 

SPRING—Now, Water Sprites, come to- 
gether and form a singing brook. Run 
down the hill, and call the flowers. 
(Sprites start to skip off.) Wait! Please 
name them, so none will be forgotten. 


thev of shade and 


bloom 





y 
ny 


FIRST SPRITE—I will push under the 
brown leaves and call Arbutus. 

SECOND sSPRITE—I will search by sunny 
slopes and gray rocks for Hepatica. 

THIRD sPpRITE—I like Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit. I will call him. 

FOURTH SPRITE—Spring Beauty will 
blossom when I touch her roots. 

FIFTH sPRITE—I like flowers as gold as 
the sunshine. I will welcome Marsh 
Marigold. 

SIXTH SPRITE—Violets are my special 
care. I will call them to greet the sun. 

SPRING—Farewell, then. Go your way. 
(Sprites run off stage.) 

(Spring leaves. Winter enters, walking 
very slowly.) 

WINTER—Where is Spring? I thought 
I heard her voice. Well, since she hasn’t 
come, I shall have one more snow flurry, 


and fruit, 


they’re _— lov ing 
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before I melt away. Ho! North Wind! 
Come back for one last icy storm. 

SOUTH BREEZE (entering, speaking soft- 
ly but firmly)—Poor old Winter, don’t 
you know that North Wind has gone back 
to his ice caves? Go away, now, your time 
is past. (She dances around Winter and 
waves her scarf, driving him toward left 
stage exit. Winter stumbles off stage.) 


Act Il 


The scene is the same as before, with the 
addition of artificial flowers scattered 
about the stage. Enter Flowers, and dance 
around stage. 

ARBUTUS—I had almost forgotten about 
the sunshine, hidden in the dark earth. 

SPRING BEAUTY—How nice it is to play 
again! I hope no rude mortals come to 
tear me from my roots. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—Hi! Ho! Let’s 
not think of that. Come, let’s join hands 
and dance in a ring. 

FLOWERS (after dancing around once, 
hold hands, sway to and fro, and say)— 

Let’s sway in the breeze 

And laugh at the sky 

And dress in gay colors 

As Spring goes by. 

(Enter Children, who rush at the Flow- 
ers. Flowers run around in a distracted 
manner and finally go off stage.) 

BETTY—Oh! Oh! What lovely flow- 
ers. Here is some arbutus. I want a big 
bunch of it to take home. (Gathers some 
of the artificial flowers.) 

pick—Here are spring beauties! I’m 
going to take a handful. 

jacK—Let’s run through the woods and 
see how many flowers we can pick! 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ARITHMETIC COMPLETION EXERCISES 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, WATERLOO RuRAL ScHOOL, RipLey County, INDIANA 


1. The amount which a salesman re- 
ceives for selling a bill of goods is called 
his _. 

2. The percentage which a salesman re- 
ceives for selling a bill of goods is called 
his Sai acetate cinaapiiiicani 

3. The amount that the company re- 
ceives after deducting the salesman’s pay 
is called the aaa 

4. The selling price of goods equals the 
cost plus expenses plus 

5. We buy goods from a 
chant who buys them from a 
chant. 


6. The catalogue price of goods is called 
I cinicencs ecbaniinnien 


mer- 
mer- 


7. The list price of goods -less the dis- 
count is called the... ___._-__. 

8. Before a person can cash a check 
which he has received he must _______. 3 

9. When a person deposits money in a 
pe 

10. A person uses a to draw 
his money from the bank. 

11. A. _____._ is a check of one 
bank on another bank. 

12. Interest paid to a bank in advance is 
WI scesscicikesinie -mecieinemenal 

13. A note which is payable on demand 
I DF aiietecicinn: nattntorenns 

14. The day on which a note comes due 
is called the _____ siidatianiail 





15. The safest kind of personal check to 
accept is a _. check. 

16. The total amount of the checks that 
change hands in a clearing house is called 
I cites a 

17. The distance around a square or rec- 
tangle is called its _...__. 

i of a solid is the number 
of cubic units which it contains. 

19. If a solid has squares for its bases and 
sides it is called a... 

20. If a sphere is cut through the center, 
each half is called a... 


21. The distance around a circle is called 


(Continued om page 69) 


IMPROVE YouR ENGLISH 


By ELIZABETH STURGES 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, FirtTH GraDE, AVALON SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


EXERCISE ONE 


I. There are 18 mistakes in spelling in the 
following paragraph. Make a list of the 
words, spelling them correctly. 

More mistakes in spelling are due to 
carlessness than to any other cause. If 
its’ your misfortune to mispell to many 
words, undoutedly you will recieve these 
excercises with pleasure and endeaver to 
make the neccessary corrections. The 
benifit you will derive will make your 
efforts worth while. Heretofor, you may 
have ommitted apostorphes and hyphens, 
or possibly you have hyphanated words 
that should have been writen solid. What 
ever the fault has been, begin now to raise 
your standards. By so doing, you will in- 
crease your abillity and self respect. 


II. Underscore the correct word in each 
of the following sentences: 
1. Mother, do you object to (me, my) 
going skating? 
2. I am sure it is (she, her). 
3. He had written Henry and (I, me) 
about it some time ago. 
4, Neither Ted nor Franklin (seem, 
seems) to enjoy school. — 
§. The three children drew up an agree- 
ment (between, among) themselves. 
6. I wish I (was, were) going to the 
theater with you. 


7. Have you (rung, rang) the bell? 
8. Which of the two was the (happier, 
happiest ) ? 


ExERcIsE Two 


I. There are 19 mistakes in spelling in the 
following paragraph. List the words, 
spelling them correctly. 

I am enjoying mathamatics particularly, 
especially geometrey. In my liesure hours 
I find I’m amuseing my self drawing par- 
alell lines and erecting perpendiculars. Its’ 
intresting to find all measurments abso- 
lutly accurate, and it is a real satisfaction 
and acheivment to find that you have not 
made the slightest error. Some of my 
freinds loath this study and regret that it 
was not ommitted from the curiculum en- 
tirely. I realize that it is indispensible to 
engineers, draughtsman, ect., and rejoice 
that I have such compatent instructors. 
II. Underscore the correct word in each 
of the following sentences: 

1. The pupils (sung, sang) their song 

with a great deal of spirit. 

2. (Its’, It’s) a wonderful way to live. 

3. I wish you would try (and, to) solve 

this example. 

4, Has everyone handed in (their, his) 

papers? 

§. She spoke of (Mary, Mary’s) being 

away. 


6. I don’t care for (that, those) kind 
of cakes. 

7. Harry must (of, have) heard your 
instructions. 


EXERCISE THREE 


I. There are 22 mistakes in spelling in the 
following paragraph. List the words, 
spelling them correctly. 

The campain for the wellfare opened on 
Teusday and I forsee a brillient ending for 
it. Every body who is influentail in a 
comunity realizes how necessary it is to up 
hold such a drive if the best good is to be 
acomplished. Thirty four citizens have 
signed there supscription cards allready 
with generus ammounts, and their readi- 
ness to contribute should have an exellent 
affect upon others’. Up to this time, the 
womens’ precentage is considerably high- 
er than the mens’. 

II. Underscore the correct word in each 
of the following sentences: 

1. I intended to (have told, tell) you. 

2. By (whom, who) was the story writ- 

ten? | 

3. To you and (they, them) the credit 

must be given. 

4. I don’t like to think of (them, their) 

losing their possessions. 

§. Dorothy expects Jane and (I, me). 

(Continued on page 71) 
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“A RABBIT’ —Diirer 


ha THE springtime, especially at Easter, the various details—the plants, the bits of 
children take a great interest in rab- brush, and the little insect. From a discus-' 
bits. Display this picture where all the sion of the picture, develop a reading chart, 
pupils may see it. They will soon notice to supplement the story on page 18. 
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Plate III 





BY BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 





“CHRIST OF THE ANDES’ —-Alonso 


OF significance in connection with Pan American Day is the 
statue reproduced above. It stands on the boundary line 
between Chile and Argentina and was erected as a symbol of 
peace between the two countries. For years the boundary line 


was a source of dispute. Then, in 1902, through the mediation 
of the United States and England, the matter was settled by 
arbitration. Thus a threatened war was averted. Two years 
later this commemorative figure was erected. 
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“LOOK ROUND THE HasirABLE WORLD” 
NATIONAL Parks OF THE UNtrep STATES 


Where the Word “Grand” Is Used Appropriately—Grand Geyser, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 


p= in country, when carried to an extreme, is not ad- 
mirable. But who could condemn a citizen of the United 
States for pride in his National Parks, or a Canadian for pride in 
those of the Dominion? Protected, cherished, and rendered easy 
of access, these great playgrounds are held in trust for the public 


forever. Most teachers not only hope, but expect, to visit one 
or more of the National Parks—some of which are represented 
in these Picture Section pages. This season, with transportation 
and other rates phenomenally low, would seem to be an ideal 
time to pack up and go. Why wait till another year? 
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Navajo Indians Visit Spruce Tree House, Mesa 


Mt. Zion, on the Circle Trip of Utah-Arizona National 
Parks—Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon (North Rim) 


NATIONAL PARKS OF 


The “Wall of Windows,” Bryce Canyon National Park A Great Blue Jewel—Crater Lake National Park, Oregon e sawven scenic puoros, ine. 
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A New Park, Great Smoky Mountains, on the Tennessee—North Carolina Border 


The Rugged Peak Known as Sun Kiss, Two Miles above 
the Sea, in Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 
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“Paradise Housekeeping Cabin Unit,” in Rainier National Park, Washington Yosemite Falls, Yosemite National Park, California 





Plate VIII 





On St. Mary Lake, Across 
from the Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalets, Rise Sculptured 
Peaks, Typical of the Mul- 
titude in Glacier National 
Park, Montana enneman 


Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 
zona, Incloses a Hundred Miles of 
the Colorado River, an Unrivaled 
Scenic Panorama. The Picture 
Shows the New Tip-Off on the 
Yaki Trail, South Rim 
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The Mighty Trees of the Giant 
Forest, in Sequoia National Park, 
California. In this Region Many 
Varieties of Flowers, Shrubs, and 
Trees Flourish with Almost Tropi- 
cal Luxuriance 
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More TESTs ON EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY 


By VOLNEY O. ELLIOTT 


Principat, GEorcE WasHINGTON SCHOOL, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


. The Scandinavian countries are 
Preemie = 

2. "Scandinavia is made up of 
peninsulas. 

3. The capital of Norway is _. 

4. Copenhagen is the capital of ___ 

5. The capital of Sweden is 

6. _.... is the chief occupation of the 
people of Denmark. 

7. Colonies of Denmark are 


and 

8. The 
of Norway and Sweden. 

9. One fifth of all the men in Norway 
WOW ccncncnin 

10. Power for mills in Norway is fur- 
nished by _.__.. 

11. Norway sells ......_. and _____.. 
12. In Scandinavia the farmers raise 


warms the coast 


b ’ . — ootnoetanees > aeesnses > 


and - 

13. Leghend lies _ of Norway and 
Sweden. 

14. The _ is the chief wealth of 
the Laplander. 

15. To the east of Sweden is 


The people of this country make most of 
their living by 


SWITZERLAND AND AUSTRIA 


1. The - 
zerland. 
2. The “white coal’ 


Mountains are in Swit- 


of Switzerland is 


3. The Swiss government is a 


4. The Swiss sell _, ; 
P , and - 

: is the capital of Swissectand. 

6. _ and - _ have factories 
for making lace and silk. 

A is the seat of the League of 
Nations. 

8. These four large rivers rise in Swit- 
SI. escccinscccothy suspildaasiiia sn acumen , and 


aae ie: CID whncctnicss 
10. Parts J Aeusle hoe. _ mines. 
Whe scetecons is the capital of Austria. 


12. The old empire of Austria-Hungary 
is now divided among seven countries: 


es ’ Ay neneteemneeiiny <semneeeeniaaeion ’ 


es The | ‘River is the chief high- 


way of Austria. 


ITALY 


1. The mountains between Florence 
and Venice are the _..__.. 

2. Three islands west of Italy are 

sicihestp aeetenscueeden un anaeietn 

3, _._.. is the largest city in Italy. 

4. The volcano _._. _ is near 
the city of 

§. The capital of Italy is eee 

6. The city of Florence is famous for: 


7. On the island of Sicily we find the 


large volcano, __ 





8. The _ - River flows through the 
plains of Lombardy. 
9. Italy ships many boxes of __..... and 


PAD. to New York and Liverpool. 

10. Italian wheat is made into _. 
ee 

11. Two other important crops of Italy 
ee RE ecimnsnonsin 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


_., and _........ make 
up the chief wealth of the Spanish plateau. 

2. Along the coast, Spain produces 
jebanaaaied , and 


sstaibiacla Ses ei ati ainbadenieah -Aaebianiidl a 


4. Most of the _ used in other 
countries comes from Spain and Portugal. 


ae , Spain’s chief port, there 
WE ccsisentuciie MAN cas mills. 
Ds cenciccttantle is the capital of Spain. 





7. Lisbon is the capital of _.__... 
i sities is the chief port of Portugal. 
9. Spain and Portugal are sometimes 
called the _.___. Peninsula. 
Rie We Seis Mountains separate 
France from Spain. 
| ee __ separates 


Spain from Africa. 
12. Gibraltar is owned by the 


THE BaLKAN COUNTRIES 


1. These countries are very —_.... 
2. The people of the Balkan countries 
comprise ____. = 


> Snmnwe} erenenwe ’ 


Scliatds , and - . 
3. Most of the wealth of the people is 
made up of on 


4. People in Bulgaria make a 
called attar of roses. 


§. Greece has a long and sea- 
coast. 

| Rey , the capital of Greece, was 
once the greatest city in the world. 

. cesnidhuagreess is the largest Balkan city and 
has people of many nationalities. 

De ccasiatienaied is the name given to the new 


Balkan country formed after the World 
War. 


Russia (Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics) AND NEw CouNnTRIES OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


1... is the largest country of 
Europe. 

2. Most of the land of Russia is 

3. Many — are used on the rivers 
to carry freight in Russia. 

eS River is the great thor- 


oughfare in Russia. 
§. The northern part of Russia is very 


6. In central and southern Russia a 


great deal of __ =: sanielbandnaial sie , 

, es are grown. 
yr Important minerals of Russia are 
ae is the capital of Russia. 


9. Three new countries made after the 
World War are: om 
10. The capital of Poland is is 
the chief seaport is ________, on the 
Sea. 
11. The country once known as Bohemia 
is now part of _ 


, and 


as capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia 
13, _.... is the capital of Hungary. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Music IN GRADES FIVE AND Six 


By LYRAVINE VOTAW 


InsTRUCTOR OF PuBLIc ScHoot Music, NortH Park Co.iece, CHicaco, ILLmors 


HILDREN’S voices are ideally so 
beautiful that they should be 
kept natural and free throughout 
the period of preadolescence, in 

order that their true beauty may be real- 
ized. The primary grades have supposedly 
kept this standard well in mind, so that 
when the pupils reach the intermediate 
grades, the voices will be habitually well 
directed. Such preparation should pro- 
duce a responsive voice, capable of most 
interesting and delightful expression in 
singing. 

Tools that are well adapted to the work- 
man’s needs, free from rust, and in good 
condition, are essential to excellent and 
artistic production. A clever workman 
with simple tools, if they be in good condi- 
tion, may surpass a less clever workman 
with the finest tools imaginable. It is not 
necessary that each child be talented, but 
that each be a master workman in know- 
ing how to use the tool within his posses- 
sion. In the ensemble, we may expect a 
vibrant, responsive tone as the result. 
Ideals formed— 7 

The teacher’s ideal of pure tone, the 
mental concept for which to strive, is the 
important thing in every phase of chil- 
dren’s singing. In dealing with monotones 
(children with inaccurate pitch sense), in 
striving for clear enunciation, in training 
groups for public performance, the para- 
mount requisite is the creating of this 
standard of tonal beauty. 

The child’s speaking voice is a rather ac- 
curate indication of his standard of tonal 
beauty. Previous school training and home 
environment have conditioned the pupil as 
he enters the intermediate grades. An idea 
has been built up in his mind of how his 
voice should sound. One child talks with 
a stiff jaw, another uses very little lip ac- 
tion, while another has a strident tone. 
This conditioned voice quality may not be 
the natural voice; in fact, it means that 
the child lacks the freedom which makes 
natural tone production possible. 

The child’s natural voice is our vocal 
aim. It is not the exact tone quality of the 
teacher’s voice which we wish him to imi- 
tate, but its freedom, its buoyancy, and its 
tonal beauty which he should acquire. 

The tone quality of children’s voices is 
so different from that of adult voices that 
the teacher should improve every oppor- 
tunity to hear children’s choruses that. are 
properly trained. Voices in the interme- 


diate grades are at the height of their 
beauty. Perfection of beauty is possible at 
this state of development. Then come joy 
and a real group feeling in singing. With 
the freedom of tonal production also come 
carrying power and a vitality of tone that 
is most desirable. 

Correcting faulty tone production— 

Correct vocal habits are established 
through the constant aiming for tonal 
beauty. They become a_ by-product 
through the gaining of purity and beauty 
of tone. A teacher should know thor- 
oughly the physical mechanism of the 
child voice, in order to know when proper 
adjustment is achieved between breathing 
muscles, vocal cords, throat muscles, and 
resonance chambers. 

The child’s approach to tone production 
should come through his idea of beauty in 
singing. The teacher is the judge in the 
early development; later, as the child’s 
ideals of beauty take form, he becomes his 
own judge. Tonal standards must be per- 
fectly formed in the teacher’s mind, for 
children cannot be taught true concepts of 
pure tone without the teacher’s vision. 

It is not unusual to find in intermediate 
grades that some voices are still inaccurate 
in pitch. The lack of quick ear percep- 
tion in pitch is often accompanied by slow 
perception in discrimination of tone qual- 
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ity. It is necessary that the voices of poor 
tone quality in the group should sing soft- 
ly, and that they listen a portion of the 
time, in order to establish the tonal ideal 
by hearing the good tone quality of others. 

Attention to the mood of the song will 
greatly aid poor voices to enliven the tone. 
Right here a “don’t” may be permissible. 
Don’t attempt to correct faulty tone qual- 
ity by showing the child how he does it or 
how his tone sounds. A correct example 
with a positive “do it thus” is worth ten 
times the negative example of “don’t do it 
that way.” 

Most of the faulty tone production in 
children’s voices is caused by tenseness, 
either mental or physical; and the former 
generally causes the latter. The teacher, 
then, will strive for a happy frame of 
mind in her pupils, for physical freedom 
in all shoulder, throat, and facial muscles, 
and for absolute ease of movement in 
breathing. A good sitting position is nec- 
essary. The correct position in the seat for 
singing finds the body well back in the 
seat, and all shoulder muscles free. 
Motivation— 

Inexperienced teachers are likely to 
teach a music class only as a unit, failing to 
remember that instead the class is com- 
posed of so many individuals. Our con- 
cern is with the individual as a voice. In 
individual singing, the teacher should lis- 
ten carefully for tone quality as well as for 
pitch accuracy. A child may sing “The 
robin sings his happy song” with a harsh or 
a dull tone. Could he make the tone 
brighter, with sunniness in it? In singing 

(Continued on page 78) 








Judging Your 


Is the tone quality pleasing and vi- 
brant? 

Are there pupils who do not sing well; 
if so, what is done about it? 

Are pupils seated so as to give proper 
balance in two-part singing? 

Do parts exchange frequently, in fifth 
grade? 

Are all voices tested individually in 
sixth grade and placed accordingly? 

Are all boys’ voices singing the part 
that is most comfortable? 

Are part songs sung at sight, both 
voices at once; or are the parts learned 
separately? (The first method makes for 
better harmonic feeling. ) 

Does each part sing softly enough so 
that the other part or parts can be dis- 
tinctly heard? (This is essential to good 
part-singing. ) 

Is the enunciation of words clear? 


= 











Music Teaching 


Is the phrasing artistic? 

Do the pupils sing in duet and trio 
groups? 

Does the lesson close with an inspira- 
tional, memorized song, the class stand- 
ing? 

Do they do any creative song writing 
either as a group or as individuals? 

Can they sing p, pp, f, ff, mf, with 
recognizable distinction? 

Are the songs well chosen for their 
vocal range? 

Are the songs well chosen for the pu- 
pils’ understanding, making interpreta- 
tion interesting? 

Does the teacher recognize which part 
is wrong in part-singing, and take steps 
definitely to correct the error? 

Is the keyboard instrument used during 
the learning of the song, or after it has 
been sung at sight? 
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For KINDNESS TO ANIMALS WEEK 


By MABEL ARBUCKLE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HILDREN have a keen interest 

in domestic animals and pets. 

This interest may easily motivate, 

for Kindness to Animals Week, 

a correlation between social science, nature 
study, literature, and art. 

Social science emphasizes the habitat of 
animals as affected by climate and surface 
features. Nature study stresses a knowl- 
edge of the kinds of homes and the habits 
of various animals and insects, and their 
relation to man’s plans and comforts. In 
literature classes an appreciation and en- 
joyment of poetry and stories about ani- 
mals may be gained. Through art work 
there may be developed an appreciation 
and enjoyment of animal sculpture and 
animal paintings, including masterpieces 
of other times, as well as of the present. 


The work in all these departments 
forms a background of appreciation and 
knowledge for the child. Attitudes and 
ideals for the care, protection, and con- 
servation of our animal friends may be de- 
veloped by means of assembly programs. 
These may consist of talks, dramatics, or 
the showing of slides. Children need to 
be taught that many enemies to man and 
his work exist in the animal kingdom, and 
that man should take means to deal with 
such enemies in a humane, but effective, 
way. The idea of kindness to animals 
should not be foolish sentimentality; the 
emphasis should be placed upon the larger 
aspects of the term “humane.” 

Each year, in our schools, during Kind- 
ness to Animals Week, a public exhibition 
of the work of the art classes in relation 
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to this civic movement is held. Our art 
exhibit started originally as a poster con- 
test. The work now grows out of a gen- 
uine interest in the project itself, and has 
broadened in scope to include many types 
of activity. 

Large, free illustrations on paper or 
cloth in the media of colored chalk or 
tempera colors interpret stories or the 
children’s original ideas. ‘These are used 
for room decoration on screens or cabinet 
doors, or as friezes. (In one primary 
school, a mural was designed, painted on 
rough cloth, and attached to the wall in 
the hall of the building. It was a large, 
free, childish expression, brilliant in color, 
and full of decorative interest.) Block 
prints, batiks, appliqué, and other textile 
techniques are developed decoratively. 

A large, beautifully designed map lo- 
cates kinds of animals, their homes, and re- 
lated information. A colorful and unique 
Noah’s ark with animals makes a rich cor- 
relation with literature and science. 

Here are photographed some of the ani- 
mals, The reindeer is principally of cork. 
The elephant is of paraffin. The dog 
drinking is made of clay and the other 
of tin, the lamb of plaster of paris, and 
the giraffe of a spool and heavy paper. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A UNIT ON WATER TRANSPORTATION 


By MARTHA WOODBURY WALLACE 


ForMERLY, SUPERVISOR, THIRD AND FourtH Grapes, NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


I. The modern steamship. 
A. Inventors of steamships. 
1. james Watt. 
2. John Fitch. 
3. William Symington. 
4, John Stevens. 
§. Robert Fulton. 
6. John Ericsson. 
B. Building of a steamship. 
1. Location of shipyards. 
2. Parts of a ship. 
a) Holl. 
b) Keel. 
c) Bow and stern. 
d) Frame. 
e) Propeller. 
f) Mast. 
g) Deck. 
hb) Saloons and cabins. 
i) Lifeboats. 
j) Engines. 
3. Processes of construction. 
a) Riveting. 
b) Plating and calking. 
c) Launching. 
C. Ocean routes. 
. According to seasons. 
. According to traffic. 
. Coastwise routes. 
. Important routes. 
D. Use of steamships. 
1. Carrying mail. 
2. Carrying passengers. 
3. Transporting freight. 
E. Cost of transportation. 
1. Charges for carrying mail. 


hh wh 
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2. Charges for carrying passengers. 
3. Charges for transporting freight. 


II. Activities. 


A. Indicate on individual maps the lo- 
cation of shipyards. 

B. On a map of the world, trace impor- 
tant ocean routes. 

C. Plan a trip to some foreign country, 
giving starting point, stopping places, 
and the cost of the trip. 

D. Study a toy steamship in water. 

E. Visit a shipyard or a steamship. 

F. Build a miniature steamship. 

G. Collect pictures of steamships. 

H. Make a booklet of pictures of the 
different rooms in a ship. 

I. Draw a diagram of a cross section of 
a ship. 

J. Learn various naval uniforms. 

K. Prepare special reports on the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 
L. Watch newspapers for arriving and 
sailing dates of steamships. 

M. Find out about passports. 


UI. Summary. 


A. The steamship is one of the world’s 
greatest inventions. Many men tried to 
build successful steamships. Among 
them were James Watt and William 
Symington, both from Scotland; John 
Fitch and John Stevens, both from the 
United States; and John Ericsson, a 
Swede. The screw propeller invented 
by Ericsson is used to-day. 

Robert Fulton was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1765. He was very interested 
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AN OCEAN-GOING PassENGER LINER 


in machinery, and studied the use of 
steam in propelling boats. Fulton built 
a boat with a steam engine. The boat 
was called the “Clermont.” In August, 
in 1807, the “Clermont” sailed up the 
Hudson River to Albany, and then 
made the return trip in about thirty 
hours. This was a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. It marked the 
beginning of commercially successful 
steamship navigation. 

B. Shipyards are located where there 
are both water and materials for build- 
ing ships. The great shipyards of the 
world are on the northeast and north- 
west coasts of England; on the banks of 
the Clyde River, in Scotland; in Belfast, 
Ireland; and on the eastern coast of the 
United States. 

In building a ship, the keel is laid 
first. This is the bottom part of the 
ship, and is usually made of steel. The 
keel must be made very strong, because 
at times the bow of a ship rides on one 
wave and the stern on another. This 
puts a great deal of weight on the keel. 
The frame of the ship is made of steel. 
Propellers are made of brass and of 
other metals, and are placed at the stern 
of the ship. The masts are of steel, and 
are built in sections. They are used for 
observation and radio towers. The 
decks are also made of steel, covered 
with wood. Saloons are the large living 
rooms of a ship. They are well furnished 

(Continued om page 81) 
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FATHER Comes HOME FROM SEA 


LARINDA FOLGER stood on 
the high “walk” above the roof 


By ANNA L. CURTIS 


All made themselves look their best for 
Father. Then Mother drew the cake from 


: of her home, leaning against the the oven, and they started for the shore. 
" railing and looking out across the Even the monkey and the parrot went, for 
water. Almost every house on Nantucket Moses said that Jocko would remember 
. Island had a platform built around the Father, too; and Aaron insisted that Polly 
| chimney, from which to watch the ships would be lonely if everybody went away 
n 7 

, come in. These platforms were called and left her. 





“walks.” Clarinda was hoping to see her 
father’s ship, coming home from the other 
side of the world. Her father was captain 
of a whaling vessel. In those days, there 
were no steamboats. All the ships were 
sailing vessels, and a whaler was often 
gone for two or three years. 

It was over two years since Captain 
Folger had sailed away, and he might be 
returning any day. So, whenever the 
wind blew from the ocean, a member of 
the family was sure to be on the platform, 
watching for him. Clarinda watched 
more than any of the others. She was 
nine years old. The three younger chil- 
dren did not remember the ship very well, 
and the older ones were always busy help- 
ing their mother with the work, indoors 
and out. 

Clarinda looked beyond the little town, 
over the sandy shore, and far, far over the 
water. There were many fishing boats 
near the harbor, but none big: enough to 
be Father’s ship, the “Lively Sally,” that 
had sailed all around the world and home 
again. Then suddenly, beyond the fishing 
boats, she saw the distant sails of another 
vessel, so far away at first that she could 
hardly be sure she saw it. It was coming 
straight toward Nantucket, growing 
larger and larger every moment. Could 
it be Father’s ship? It was surely large 
enough, and it looked like it, too. Mother 
would know. 

Down the stairs Clarinda hurried at top 
speed. “Mother, oh, Mother,” she cried, 
“there’s a ship coming in, and I believe it 
is the ‘Lively Sally... Do come up and 
see.” 

Instantly there was a rush for the stairs. 
It was almost dinner time, but who 
thought of dinner, when Father might be 
coming home! Peter and Judith were on 
the walk in a twinkling, followed by their 
mother with Elisha and Abigail, while the 
little ones trailed along behind. The two 
leaders were dancing about in great ex- 
citement when the others came out on 
the walk. 

“Tt is the ‘Sally,’ ” cried Peter. 
at her masts and her sails.” 


“Look 





“And see how Father is hurrying to get 
home,” added Judith. 

The “Lively Sally” was indeed coming 
as swiftly as a strong wind could bring 
her, and would soon be in the harbor. 

“Come, children,” said Mother, “come 
and get ready for Father. We must go to 
the wharf to meet him, and there is much 
to do first.” 

Down they hurried in high spirits. The 
older boys rushed out to curry the horse, 
and even the cow, and to pick up the least 
bit of rubbish that might be in the yard. 
Father was very particular about having 
things neat. The girls swept the floor 
and dusted everywhere. Mother hurriedly 
stirred up Father’s favorite cake. Even 
the four-year-old twins, Moses and Aaron, 
were busy, trying-to get their hands clean 
for Father. The parrot that Father had 
brought from Brazil was shrieking loudly, 
as it watched the children hurrying about; 
and the African monkey seemed to be all 
over the house at once. He was swinging 
on Abigail’s broom, or upsetting the dust- 
pan; and as fast as Clarinda could put the 
twins’ building blocks into their box, he 
tumbled them out on the floor again. 

“Take Jocko away, Clarinda,” said 
Mother. “Take him up on the walk with 
you, and see where the ‘Sally’ is now.” 

Clarinda caught up the monkey, and 
rushed off. A half hour later she was 
back, breathlesssly announcing, “The 
‘Sally’ is coming in! Shan’t we go down 
to the wharf now? We can wave 
to Father, even if he can’t get 
ashore quite yet.” 

She seized a comb and hurried 
to a mirror, while Abigail 
scrubbed the faces of the twins 
and smoothed their yellow curls. 





Other people were hurrying to the lit- 
tle wharf, so that soon there was a crowd 
waiting for the beautiful ship, which came 
slowly along through the winding channel. 
All were waving their hats and shouting, 
and the men on the “Sally” waved back. 

Then ropes were thrown out, the 
“Sally” was tied to the wharf, and the 
children’s father leaped ashore. In a mo- 
ment, he was kissing Mother, while Moses 
and Aaron hugged his legs, and the rest 
impatiently waited their turn at being 
greeted. Then what a talking and laugh- 
ing and exclaiming there was! Father 
could hardly believe how much the chil- 
dren had grown in the two years he had 
been away. He pretended that he thought 
Abigail was Clarinda, and that Clarinda 
was little seven-year-old Judith. And 
when it came to Elisha, who was almost 
as tall as Father himself, Father said that 
the sun was in his eyes, and he could not 
see very well. He knew that boy was not 
as tall as he looked! 

Moses tugged at his father’s coat. 
“Anyhow, Jocko and Polly haven’t grown 
any,” he piped, pointing to their pets. 

Aaron boldly asked, “What did you 
bring for us this time?” much to the dis- 
gust of the older children, who thought it 
was quite enough to have Father safely 
home again. 

Father laughed aloud. “I had almost 
forgotten Gally,” he said. “I have the 
best pet for you that I ever brought.” 

“What is it?” they all cried. 

“A turtle.” 

The children looked surprised. There 
were plenty of turtles in Nantucket, and 
Moses said, “Didn’t you know we have 
turtles here?” 

“Not like this one,” said Father, laugh- 
ing again. “This one is big enough for 
you to ride on.” 

“Where is it?” asked the twins 
together. “We want to see it.” 

Even the older children now 
begged to go aboard the “Sally” 
and see the new pet, and Father 
turned back toward the ship. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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IDEAS FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





A Travel Party 
By Marjorie L. Cordy 


ITH vacation days 
close at hand, why 
not have a travel party? 

Suggest that each child 
represent some particular 
trip, either by wearing an 
appropriate costume, as 
a Spanish shawl or an 
Indian headdress; or by 
bringing a significant 
article, as a cardboard 
“Turkey” pinned to a 
boy’s shirt or a “China” 
bowl carried by one of 
the girls. Some of the rep- 
resentations may be most 
amusing and a few really 
clever. 

The children will enjoy 
decorating the room with 
“going away’ flowers, 
Hawaiian leis of flowers 
or of leaves, good pictures 
or drawings of various 
methods of travel, fold- 
ers and time-tables, a life- 
saving belt, or such other 
pertinent equipment as 
they may select. They 
will be eager to help with all preparations for 
the party. Several committees may be given 
charge of the various activities—decorations, 
tickets or invitations, games, refreshments. 
The committees should make their plans and 
carry them out with as much secrecy as possi- 
ble to insure the most fun at the party. The 
teacher may want to furnish a surprise—per- 
haps in the decorated cakes—unless a domestic 
science class is sponsoring that work. 

Choose a “Conductor,” who will be prepared 
to punch tickets for various stunts. Issue the 
tickets as invitations, which may be pieces of 
cardboard or construction paper upon which 
has been sketched a travel scene, a sailboat, or 
an airplane, and so on. Punch the tickets as 
the children appear at the party, as well as the 
ticket of the winners of each of the games 
described below. 

The tickets should also be punched for any 
other event which you may wish to add. If, 
at the close of the party, you should care to 
award a grand prize for the ticket which has 
been punched the greatest number of times, an 
inexpensive snapshot book would be suitable. 

Travel Adventures.—For a first game, pass 
out narrow strips of paper and pencils. Tell the 
children that you are going to read a brief 
travel story, and each time you pause they are 











TS page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. There ap- 
| pear this month complete suggestions for 





a travel party. 
We shall be glad to have you send ac- 


counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the Instructor, $14- 
516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 


ment will be made for accepted material. 











to write a suitable fill-in word, always begin- 
ning with the first letter of their last names. 
(Substitute a first name when a child’s sur- 
name begins with a letter which may prove 
difficult to use.) After a word is written, the 
slip is to be folded down twice, narrowly, and 
passed on so that the papers go around the 
same way each time. Thus, in a large group, 
no child will write twice on the same paper. 
When the last word has been written, and the 
papers are exchanged once more, they are op- 
ened and the stories read aloud. Let the chil- 
dren vote on the funniest, the most impossible, 
and the truest stories. 

It will be well to have the travelogue writ- 
ten on the blackboard but kept covered. Be- 
fore beginning the game read the story and, 
for practice, have the children fill in the blanks 
with the letter “C,” as follows: 

I planned to go to China and left on Christmas 
Day. Since I was going by camel, my friends came 
down to see me off, bringing me gifts of carrots and 
chocolates. The band was playing “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny.” Of course, I was wearing my 
new collar. The very first people I met were 
Charlie Chaplin and Caesar. We all visited Cairo 
and saw Canyon of the Colorado. One of the in- 
teresting things I did was climb Mount Everest. 
But my vacation was soon over so I came home, 
bringing as souvenirs chopsticks, canes, and card 
games, My trip was most colorful. 

The group stories, of course, will con- 
tain words beginning with various letters, 
as, in the first line, the blanks might be 
filled with Russia and Thursday. 

Traveling Bag.—This is a memory game. 
Someone starts the tale by saying: “I’ve 
packed my traveling bag with a towel.” Then 
the next child repeats the sentence, adding an 
article beginning with the last letter of the 
preceding word. Each succeeding story-teller 
lengthens the list of contents. Words must al- 
ways be given in their proper order, or the 
turn is lost. Have the children name articles 
which might go into any traveling bag, as in 
the following complete story. 

I’ve packed my traveling bag with brushes, 
shoes, soap, powder, rug, gloves, stationery, yellow 
handkerchief, file, eversharp, pins, shoe laces, scarf, 
felt hat, ticket, toothbrush, hose, eraser, robe, eleven 
stamps, slippers, sandals, and slicker. 


A Trip.—An action game will be welcome 
about this time, so adjourn to the school yard 
or the gymnasium, if the party has been held 
thus far in the classroom. If there are many 
children, divide them into four groups—Boat, 
Train, Airplane, Automobile—by choosing 
sides or counting off. Provide as many sets of 
“equipment” as you have groups, Let the chil- 
dren line up behind the leaders. To determine 
which method of travel is fastest, permit each 
child to dress for a trip, make the trip, and re- 
turn “home.” Have roomy old suitcases or 
bags, each containing a pair of rubbers or ga- 
loshes, sweater or coat, hat or cap, umbrella, 
and gloves, Each contestant is given a suit- 
case, opens it at a signal, and dons the apparel. 
Carrying the umbrella open and the empty 
case, he walks to a given mark, returns, walk- 
ing, removes the garments, and repacks his 
suitcase. Then the second member of his party 
begins the trip. Members of a group work as 
fast as they can, only the first set necessarily 
starting together. ‘The side whose members 
have all taken the trip in good order wins, and 
their mode of travel is considered the fastest. 

Things I’ve Seen or Done.—Ask the chil- 
dren to think of something they would very 
much like to see. Let a child name his selec- 
tion for the group to guess its geographical 
setting, as: I’ve seen the 
Statue of Liberty. (You 
were in New York Har- 
bor.) I’ve seen the Gold- 
en Gate. (You were out 
in San Francisco Bay.) 

Refreshments. — Serve 
ice cream or orange ice in 
paper cups, with wooden 
spoons, and cup cakes. 
Each cake may be deco- 
rated with a tiny silk 
American flag. Small 
hard candies in inex- 
pensive “traveling bag” 
containers make addi- 
tional souvenirs. Wee 
cut-outs may be pasted 
on paper napkins, plates, 
or doilies, to give the 
travel touch. 

If a more elaborate 
menu is desired, select 
some particular country 
and serve two or more 
typical foods. Thus, chop 
suey and preserved gin- 
ger or litchi nuts would 
be appropriate for China; 
rice cakes for Japan; and 
pineapple salad for the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
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KLONDIKE TO BROADWAY 


By RUTH SECOR 


TeacHer, FRANKLIN ScHOOL, ALASKA, 1931-1932 





DAWSON ON THE YUKON, A CosMopoLiran Town Wuosz History Is THatr or KLonpike GoLp 


NE hundred miles on snowshoes across 

Alaska’s northern Rockies, alone—this 
was the beginning of my unusual vacation. 
Then came a two-week trip by gas launch to 
the headwaters of the mighty Yukon. A jour- 
ney by rail over the Klondike Trail to historic 
Skagway was followed by a de luxe six-day 
steamer trip to Seattle. The enchanting Co- 
lumbia River Highway enticed me to motor to 
California. Out of the Golden Gate I sailed 
and down the latitudes, through the Panama 








SEATILS, with Mr. Rarmnier IN THE DISTANCE 





Canal, and up the east coast to the city of sky- 
scrapers. In its suburbs I made my home and 
ended a glorious summer. 

On May 7th at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I left Franklin togged in breeches, a wool- 
en sweater, a leather jacket, thin underwear, 
woolen stockings, and shoe packs. In my 32- 
pound pack I had beans, sardines, crackers, 
sugared tea, matches, kerosened burlap for 
fires, extra socks, Eskimo fur boots, rubber 
boots, a hatchet, and a tin can to melt snow in. 


PARLIAMENT Buitpincs, Victoria, B.C. 





As ice was running in the Franklin River, I 
was started on my journey in a cable cage 
high over the water. Morning light dawned 
brightly on the white peaks ahead and I 
trudged slowly upward. Often I looked back 
upon my log school and the one other log 
building that made up our tiny town. My 
five school children waved a sad farewell as 
long as they could see me. 

Most of the time I was guided by the Dome 
Mountain Peak, but sometimes fog and hail 
caused me to lose my way. The temperature 
was between fifty and sixty degrees above zero 
during the day but it went down to freezing 
at night. In the morning the snowshoeing 
would be good, but later in the day I would 
sink in up to my knees. In the mountains 
there were patches of snow that varied in 
depth from ten to forty feet; in the valleys 
deep patches were scarce. 

Because of the midnight sun the days seemed 
long. However, I made tea often and at five 
each evening I ate a good meal. Sleeping in 
the open is great sport. I would make a fire 
near a sheltering rock after dragging my wood 
from timber line. I slept quite comfortably 
between the fire and the rock, using my jacket 
for a blanket, keeping my clothes on but 
changing rubber boots to fur boots. 

One early morning I came suddenly upon 
two brown bears. My heart pounded need- 
lessly, for, as it turned out, the animals had 
plans that did not include me. Another time, 
at timber line, I was startled by several young 
hornless caribou that went gracefully loping 
by. Frequently I passed tired herds on snowy 
summits. One afternoon as I sat resting, I saw 
a moose grazing peacefully in a quiet valley 
below me. Farther on in a creek I found a 
freshly killed caribou. Tracks near by indi- 
cated that I had probably frightened away a 
wolf. In the timber, friendly little animals 


made me happy with their free unfrightened 
chatter, and birds with their sweet songs. 
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vl At Liberty River I had to build a bridge. ee ee r as ¥ pais FS oe 
ge After a morning’s labor I tried out the shaky | 
ed concern of logs I had fixed, and it held to- 
I gether till I got across. All alone near Liberty 
ck lived a kind old man with the flakes of eighty- 
0g four winters on his brow. He fed me, climbed 
fy a gulch, took my picture, and regretfully bade 
= me farewell. 
The scenery was magnificent. There were 
_ mountains capped with immaculate snow; 
il sparkling glaciers that resembled gigantic stat- 
re uary of blue and green crystal; great snow 
ro fields at whose edge a myriad of lovely flowers 
8 peeped through the moss; streams that spurted 
8 water through their icy covers; huge gray 
d rocks on mountain slopes looking like giant 
. human beings bent with age. How microbic 
n and solitary I felt, there alone, looking miles 
ba and miles into space! Unsummoned thoughts 
stole into my mind, but words seemed futile 
: to express them. 
. The sixth day I reached the quaint little 
, town of Eagle. It is perched on the Yukon’s 
: bank and is sprinkled with log and frame 
houses. The villagers take pride in their gar- 
dens and clean yards. 
’ The Shimmie, a small mail launch, left Eagle 








early the next morning, and I went with it. 
The boat struggled bravely upstream, buck- 
ing swift currents and dodging massive ice 
cakes. En route we counted two bands of 
caribou swimming the Yukon, four bears on 
the hillsides, and many white geese. 

We fed often on picnic provisions, and I 
slept under a bearskin coat. The third eve- 
ning we arrived at Dawson, a town which has 
a glamorously romantic history. Here enor- 
mous fortunes were made overnight. To it 
men and women came from all over the world 
in quest of gold. Dawson is still unique—one 
finds interesting people from many different 
lands, living in one small friendly neighbor- 
hood. Gold mining is still their chief industry. 
I left on the mail launch Shamrock, which 
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picked up fifty-five thousand dollars in gold. 
Two young men ran the boat by turns. The 
bed accommodations were mail sacks and gas 
cases; soft boots made a fair pillow. The food 
consisted of beans and canned tongue, but I 
thoroughly enjoyed myself in spite of hard- 
ships. 

We encountered more ice up river. Piles 
from twelve to twenty feet high lined the 
shore. It held us for three days in Lake La- 
berge. Suddenly an unfavorable wind closed 


A Sup Passinc THROUGH GoLDEN GaTE STRAIT, BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND THE PAciFic 





THE OuTcoInc—“LiperTY” IN New York Bay 


the ice about us. I shivered, for I knew how 
quickly our boat could be splintered. How- 
ever, the boys nosed the Shamrock up the floe, 
and we were soon on top of it. A favorable 
wind set us free, and we had no more excite- 
ment till we reached White Horse. 

To follow the Trail of ’98 by rail afford- 
ed many thrills. We wound around danger- 
ous gorges and passed wild leaping rapids. It 
was almost impossible to believe that these 

(Continued on page 62) 
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[Plates V—-VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in National Parks of the United States. ] 


HE first part of an old Chinese 
proverb reads: “Travel is a 
means of turning money into 
mind.” I believed this to be true, 
and tested it out in the summer 
of 1932. 

We left Buffalo at night. The 
next morning, after only an hour’s 
wait in Chicago, we boarded a 
transcontinental train which car- 
ried us so comfortably to Denver 
that the heat of the Middle West 
was only an incident. 

A ride through Denver and up 
Lookout Mountain gave us our 
first feeling of being in the West. 
The view back across the plains 
was impressive; unconsciously we 
tried to stretch our eyes to reach 
the horizon. Historical episodes 
and stories of Indians and white 
scouts seeing distant riders became 
clear as never before. In future 
reading, descriptions of such scenes 
will seem very real. As we start- 
ed down the mountain we were 
caught in a cloudburst, but in or- 
der to make our train for Ogden 
we had to keep going. 

Early rising was rewarded by 
Rocky Mountain scenery, and a 
sight of the Devil’s Slide—well 
named. A motor trip to Hermit- 
age Inn gave us fine views. At 
dusk, atop our hotel, we saw the 
basin in which Ogden lies. The 
shore line of Lake Bonneville, 
which in the Glacial Period cov- 
ered nearly 20,000 square miles of 
this region, was clearly defined on 
the mountain sides. 

The next morning lodge-pole 
pines made a decided change in the 
country’s appearance. Entering 
Yellowstone Park at West Yellow- 
stone, we enjoyed camping de luxe 
for five days. The scenic features 
of the Park are perhaps too famil- 
iar to detail, though all are impres- 
sive. The sociability of the place, 
the friendliness fostered there, is 
striking, and I must say that this 
remains my outstanding memory, 
associated with Old Faithful, the 
Canyon, Mammoth Hot Springs, 
and the bears. 

After a day in Salt Lake City, 
where we noted especially the un- 
usually wide streets which Brigham 
Young had had the foresight to 
plan, we went on to Cedar City, 
and thence to Zion National Park 
by bus. For a few hours the heat 
was intense, but with the going of 


“TuRNING Money INtoO MIND” 
By NELLIE A. JOHNSON 


TeacHer, KrnDERGARTEN, Pustic ScHoot 41, BuFraLo, New York 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


the sun came the coolness of a 
mountain night. Never before had 
stars seemed to be within reach. 
Encircled by mountains, we felt as 
if we were at the bottom of a well. 
Only the stars directly overhead 
were seen, but those were start- 
lingly clear. 

The next day took us through 
Kanab, a tiny desert town; along 
the Zion—Mount Carmel Highway, 
recently opened, with its strange 
“windowed” tunnel; across the 
sage desert where Zane Grey wrote 
Riders of the Purple Sage; and into 
Kaibab National Fosest of pine, 
Douglas fir, spruce, and slender 
aspen. Here we saw many deer, 
and white-tailed squirrels that live 
nowhere else. 

Late in the afternoon, we 
reached the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, that vast, awesome 
natural wonder which takes away 
all one’s descriptive powers. It is 
a new experience. Sunset from the 
terrace and sunrise from the obser- 
vation tower are scenes never to be 
forgotten. In the early morning, 
we were delighted to see deer that 
had come close to the Lodge to 
munch clover. 

We motored through Kaibab 
Forest to Cape Royal and Point 
Imperial, juniper-lined paths re- 
calling pictures of Palestinian gar- 
dens, Next day our route took us 
across the Prismatic Plains to Bryce 
Canyon—another National Park. 
Trails led to the bottom, where we 


gained a new conception of the 
canyon’s na Bits of stone of 
different colors, picked up and 
brought home, are evidence of 
reality; otherwise we should think 
we had been in fairyland. Coming 
down from Cedar Breaks to Cedar 
City was one of the remarkable 
rides of the five days in the Utah- 
Arizona Parks. Within a distance 
of twenty-five miles we dropped 
4,500 feet. 

A night and day train ride 
brought us to Los Angeles. Here 
we plunged into crowds and 
gayety, on the eve of the Olympic 
Games opening. After ten days of 
camping, the first hour of city life 
seemed positively distasteful; but 
soon we were caught in the cur- 
rent. Our hotel was full, among 
the notable guests being the vice- 
president of the United States, the 
governor of California, and many 
foreign officials. 

The next afternoon we drove to 
the Stadium, found our seats op- 
posite the speakers, and thrilled to 
the sight of more than a hundred 
thousand people gathered from all 
parts of the world for the tenth 
modern Olympiad. During the 
march of the contestants, applause 
rolled like waves round the Sta- 
dium as the various national dele- 
gations passed, led by their flags. 
This, the greatest sport event our 
country has ever had, could not 
possibly be forgotten by one who 
was so fortunate as to see it. 














The Instructor Travel Contests 


ON THIS page, last month, announcement was made of two Travel 
Contests—Descriptive Travel Contest and “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest—sponsored by the INstrucTor in 1933. In all, 103 
prizes amounting to $1,190 are offered for accounts of travel and 
estimates of the benefits derived from travel. 

Instructor Travel Contests have become an institution. In the five 
years 1928-32, the total amount distributed in prizes has been $5,650. 
If you did not see the announcement of the 1933 Contests, in our 
March issue, and wish detailed information (including complete direc- 
tions), address: Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

















A few days of sight-seeing near 
by were followed by a motor trip 
of 110 miles along the Pacific to 
San Diego, where we found the cli- 
mate just as delightful as had been 
promised. After our return to 
Los Angeles, an ocean trip to Cat- 
alina Island and an overnight stay 
on the beautiful Bay of Avalon 
were greatly enjoyed. It is the 
evening on Catalina that one re- 
members most vividly—more even 
than the famed glass-bottomed- 
boat ride or the bird park. 

A day run by fast train to San 
Francisco gave us views of the 
ocean, then of the mountains and 
valleys. Coming back to the ocean 
coolness after the heat of the inte- 
rior, we rejoiced to find the steam 
turned on when we arrived at our 
hotel. This trip is remembered 
partly because of a conversation 
with another traveler, a consul to 
the United States from Venezuela. 
His description of Caracas and his 
explanation of various phases of 
Venezuelan life aroused a new in- 
terest and a desire to know much 
more about that South American 
country. 

Several days were spent in visit- 
ing the many attractions in and 
around San Francisco—an odd 
city, intriguing, cosmopolitan, and 
foggy, with fascinating restaurants 
and Oriental shops. Continuing 
northward by rail, we made a point 
of taking the Columbia River 
Highway drive out of Portland. 
At the fish hatcheries we stopped 
to feed trout and young salmon. 
Our dinner, en route, of delicious 
fresh salmon made us acquainted 
with this fish at its best. How- 
ever, I am sure that we shall re- 
member longest the beautiful 
waterfalls at intervals along this 
drive. 

Tacoma in the early morning 
happening to be chilly and rainy, 
we did not try the Mount Rain- 
ier trip, but went on to Seattle. 
There we spent two delightful 
days—though without a glimpse 
of Rainier. A coastwise steamship 
took us to Victoria, capital of 
British Columbia, and to Van- 
couver, Canada’s west-coast me- 
tropolis. Transferring to a liner 
bound for Alaska, we left the pier 
with all the excitement of depar- 
ture on a real voyage. Paper 

(Continued on page 65) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Easter Baskets 
By Elizabeth Shrader 


M* PRIMARY pupils were delighted with 
Easter baskets full of Easter-egg spell- 
ing pads. Two flat basket shapes, with han- 
dles, were cut from brown construction paper, 
were pasted together, and were then filled with 
spelling pads cut in the shape of eggs and cov- 
ered with bright-colored paper. Each pad 
bore a pupil’s name. 

The baskets hung at the back of each row of 
seats. At spelling period, as the baskets were 
passed, each child took his own pad; and after 
the lesson, returned it to the basket, which was 
passed again. 


Our Bulletin Board 
By Bessie B. Dunn 


Y PUPILS and I have made, with no 

expense, a very satisfactory bulletin 
board. After laundering a soiled piece of bur- 
lap, we stretched it over a piece of discarded, 
but fairly good, linoleum, folding under about 
one inch on each edge. The board was then 
nailed to the wall. It is very neat in appear- 
ance, it cannot sag, and thumb tacks can be 
pushed into it without being bent. 


Sand-Table Figures 
By Lelia Baad Frey 


OR our sand-table projects, our third and 
F fourth grades string acorns wth wire, to 
represent animals or people. Two acorns make 
a horse’s body and one, his head. Wire forms 
the neck, tail, and legs. The people are made 
in the same way. If costumes are used, they 
are pasted on. 


For Geography Class 
By Eva Rob Watkins 
I USE a flashlight and a globe in explaining 


the rotation of the earth, sunrise, and sun- 
set to the children who are studying this phase 
of geography for the first time. The flashlight 
and globe are also an aid in the explanation of 
time belts. 


At Dismissal 
By Lola Morse 


N MY school there are four rows of seats. 
Fastened to the back of the last seat in each 
row is a holder of unbleached muslin contain- 
ing a dustcloth. 
When the children are getting ready for dis- 
missal, the dustcloth is passed to the front and 
each one in turn dusts his desk. 


Decorating the Room 
By Mable E. Hanson 


OW would you like to make your deco- 
rating problem a simple and yet an in- 
teresting one? I have the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in a village school. Each month 
each class president draws a slip on which is the 
name of a section of the room. This entitles 
his class to have sole charge of the decorating 
of that part. 

One grade arranges a frieze for the back 
wall panel; another decorates the windows; and 
the third takes the section of the room which 
includes the blackboards. 

My pupils are all enthusiastic about this 
scheme. It helps to develop the artistic abilities 
of the pupils, who would get little or no prac- 
tice should the teacher do all the arranging. 
The results are most pleasing. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


Fg department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


a i) 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 
husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8% by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 


tributor’s name and address. 
CA” ys D 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















A Poem Collection 
By Lorraine A. Smith 


HAVE saved a great deal of time by ar- 

ranging in a systematic way the poems that 
I use in my primary grades. My collection is 
classified under such topics as Activities, Birds, 
Birthdays, Butterflies, Cats, Children, and 
Clouds, and is filed in alphabetical order. 


The Lincoln Highway 
By Gladys R. Mulholland 


ie TEACHING the Lincoln Highway in 
the fourth grade (as is required by our 
state course of study), the following plan cre- 
ated a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Since no sand table was available, we put up 
braces and laid a board across them. We then 
mixed some clay, and were ready for our geog- 
raphy lesson. One end of the board repre- 
sented New York City and the other, San 
Francisco, the terminus of the Lincoln High- 
way. As we studied a state, we made a three- 
inch road the distance that the state was to be 
represented on the board. 

In drawing class we made markers similar to 
those found along the Lincoin Highway, stick- 
ing them into flattened balls of clay. At the 
boundary of each state we put a marker 
beside the road. 

To represent the cities of each state through 
which the route passes, we made articles of 
paper (clay could be used), such as a Statue of 
Liberty for New York, a Liberty Bell for 
Philadelphia, and a car and engine for Pitts- 
burgh, and placed them correctly along the 
road. After the highway was completed, the 
board on either side was covered with moss 
and sand. 


Keeping Books Clean 
By Diana Wilson 


OOKS, if brushed with shellac when new, 

do not easily become soiled. This does 

away with the constant changing of book cov- 

ers. The children themselves can do the work 
very easily. 


Jig-Saw Word Puzzles 
By Freeda P. Cody 


R seatwork, my primary pupils enjoy 
jig-saw word puzzles. On the blackboard 
are written sentences, each one containing a 
space where a word is purposely omitted. 
Opposite the sentences is a mixed-up list of the 
missing words. The children put the puzzle 


together by filling in the right word. Later 
they copy the list of completed sentences. 
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Warning Bells 
By Esther M. L. Probst 


N MY rural school, the following plan 

helps promote orderliness and efficiency. 
I ring the bell at five minutes of nine and at 
five minutes of one. These are warning bells. 
During the next five minutes the pupils make 
sure that health duties have been attended to. 
In muddy weather, the children have time to 
clean their shoes. This results in a tidier 
schoolroom. When I ring the bell at nine and 
at one o'clock, everyone is ready to take his 
place immediately. 


A Chalk Holder 
By Lydia H. Wing 
HEN using colored chalk, clasp it in a 
snap clothespin, to prevent having the 
fingers discolored. This may be carried out 
for either blackboard work or seatwork. 
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Conserving School Paste 
By Ruth Putz 


E AVOIDED the quick drying out of 

paste in individual jars by placing in 

the cover of each, several thicknesses of blot- 
ting paper, and dampening it once a week. 


A Primary Number Game 
By Paula Callahan ) 


O IMPRESS the counting by tens to one 
hundred, ten girls are appointed, rep- 
resenting the numbers 10, 20, 30, and so on. 
They take their places in line, as called. In 
this way they learn where they should stand. 
In repetitions of this game, the girls retain 
their same numbers. 

When ready to count to one hundred by 
fives, boys are chosen to represent the numbers 
§, 15, 25, 35, and so on. They take their 
places as called, alternating with the girls. 








WINDOW DECORATION—BLUEBIRDS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





AN. _) 





* FOR this colorful window 
decoration, use bright blue 
paper for the upper parts of 
the birds, and reddish-brown 
for their breasts. The bird 
house may be of dark brown 
paper, outlined in black 
crayon. 
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Easter Greetings 
By Marie Marsh 


HILDREN of all grades will enjoy mak- 
ing spatter-work Easter cards. Sketch a 


simple pattern on paper which is heavy 
enough to stand the wear and tear of use. k 
Leave enough space about the various parts of dre 
the design to prevent the paper from tearing, An 
and ruining the pattern. The stencil is then ne} 
made by cutting out the sketch with either gu 
scissors or a razor blade. 
Place the stencil on a card and pin all points cis 
down securely. If a border of spatter work is dre 
desired, make the pattern a fraction of an inch ua 
smaller than the card on which the spatter is ble 
being placed. If there is to be no border, see 
that the stencil is larger than the card to be to 
decorated. tre 
Spread out several newspapers before begin- eas 
ning the spatter work. An old toothbrush Re 
with not too stiff bristles and a nail file or dull wi 
knife are needed. The paint should be quite we 


thick. Opaque water colors are excellent to 

use. Dip the brush into the paint; then 

quickly and gently scrape the brush with the 

knife. Es 
Leave the stencil on until the paint is dry. = 

Use as many stencils as colors, for only one 

color may be applied at a time. After the 

spatter work is completed, the greetings on the 

cards may be either written or printed. 


gu 


Grammar Drill 
By Lena B. Rippelmeyer 
N THE blackboard I write a familiar 


story, leaving blanks for every is and 
are. The pupils read the story and supply the 
correct words. Later they copy the story, and 
write in the correct words. 


A Nature Club 


By Margaret Burgess 


N ORDER that the pupils in my small rural 
school might have drill in parliamentary 
law, we organized a nature club, having week- 
ly meetings. We elect new officers every two 
months, so that all may have the experience of 
carrying out the duties of officers. 

We make collections of leaves, rocks, and so 
on, and observe birds, animals, and trees. 
Committees prepare reports on different top- 
ics, and various activities are carried out. 
Every month a social hour managed by com- 
mittees is held. The pupils now can conduct 
a meeting with confidence. 








Covering Eraser Backs 
By Mabel Sickman Lane 


E COVER the backs of our erasers with 

colored construction paper. When the 

pupils leave the blackboard, they place the 

erasers on end in the tray, having the eraser 
side against the blackboard. 

The orderly arrangement of bright-colored 

erasers is the pride of the children, and catches 

the attention of visitors. 
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OR years, teachers have willingly 

accepted the task of training chil- 
dren to brush their teeth regularly. 
And now, in the same efficient man- 
ner, they explain how massage keeps 
gums firm and healthy. 

Gums need stimulation and exer- 
cise. But the soft foods that even chil- 
dren eat today leave them idle. Grad- 
ually they lose their firmness. They 
bleed at the touch of the brush. 

And “pink tooth brush,” if allowed 
to go on, may lead to serious gum 


Class Drills 


Foster 


the Habit 


teeth. Then, at home, with their in- 
dividual brushes, the children repeat 
this little “health game”— a training 
in oral hygiene that will help to carry 
them through life with sound teeth 


and gums. 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly firm and healthy 
gums. Dentists recommend it for ton- 
ing the gum walls as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And even children like its 


troubles — to gingivitis, Vincent’s dis- G M : 
ease — possibly the dreaded pyorrhea. of Uu m a S S a g e refreshing flavor. 


Regular stimulating massage, applied 
without delay, is the remedy for 





Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 








weakened gums. 


Gums Respond Quickly to the 
Stimulation of Massage 
Exterior massage drills teach children the rela- 
tion between sound, white teeth and healthy 
gums. And, at the same time, these drills help 








GUM MASSAGE “WORKING WONDERFULLY” in HEALTH PROGRAM: A Kansas grade teacher writes, “Ever since we adopted gum massage in our hygiene class, my 
small children have been interested and enthusiastic.” 





to stress the importance of keeping unclean 
fingers, pencils and money away from the mouth. 

In these classroom drills, the index finger acts 
as the tooth brush. Held near the jaw, it is 
rotated from the base of the gums toward the 


@ Modern foods are almost @ Everywhere, children 
entirely lacking in the are learning to brush 
roughage needed to keep their gums as regularly 
gums hard and healthy. as they clean their teeth. 


Published in the interests of Better Health 








By BRISTOL-MYERS CO., N. Y. 
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occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana lightly into your gums. But, Ipana or no, 
every educator can help to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 
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Cricket Golf 
By Hazel Schreckengast 


GAME that my small rural school enjoys 
is Cricket Golf. This game consists of 
driving a small rubber ball successively into 
each of nine holes arranged over the play- 
ground. The materials used are one rubber 
ball and a miniature golf club for each player. 
The golf clubs may be purchased, or the pupils 
may carve them from branches. The object 
of the game is to make the round of the course 
with the least number of strokes. 


A Bird Scrapbook 
By Allie V. Ethridge 


FIND it is a great convenience to keep in a 
notebook an alphabetical list of birds, 
allowing a page for each one. Under each en- 
try I write the name and date of publication 
of a magazine in which an article on that par- 
ticular bird appeared. 

When my class wishes to do outside reading 
about any of the birds listed, we find this 
notebook of help in locating the desired infor- 
mation. 


An Indoor Game 
By Minerva Pinkerton 


NE of our favorite indoor games has al- 

ways been “making poetry.” It takes 

no preparation, requires no equipment, does 

not upset things, and can be played by pupils 

of different ages. If the teacher does her part 

well, it can be made both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

I begin a verse by saying, “I wonder why,” 
or “I love the bright spring weather,” or “A 
lonesome little frog,” or any other line with a 
decided theme and an easily rhymed ending. 
A pupil supplies the second line, I take the 
next, and so on. 

By my supplying each alternate line, the 
verse is kept metrical. As time goes on, the 
children automatically learn the various verse 
forms. Our impromptu little jingles acquire 
surprising bits of humor, odd twists of wisdom, 
and sometimes real beauty; and gradually 
some children learn to make their own little 
poems. By constantly encouraging and advis- 
ing the pupils I have found that this game de- 
velops self-expression and originality and is of 
great help to them in their grammar and Eng- 
lish work. 


Restoring Warped Records 


By Helen Lieneman 


FTEN, during the summer vacations, 
phonograph records become warped. 
The following may serve as a remedy. Warm 
a pan the size of the warped record, and place 
the record on the bottom of the pan. When 
the record becomes warm, it will soon flatten 
out. In no case should the bottom of the pan 
be so hot that the hand cannot be laid upon it. 
In an overheated pan, the delicate grooves in 
the record would be destroyed. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 

with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the ob- 

ligation to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club 
Exchange must be signed by teachers themselves. 


Arizona.—Miss Marie Awrey, Box 1659, 
Coolidge, Arizona, and her pupils of the fifth 
grade would be glad to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with other fifth-grade class- 
es in the United States and its possessions. 


Arkansas.—Miss Sadie Peterson and her pupils 
of grades one to five, inclusive, and grade seven, 
would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, and 
pfoducts with schools in Canada and in the 
United States and its possessions. Our address 
is Rural Route No. 2, Stuttgart, Arkansas. 


Georgia.—The seventh grade of Broxton Con- 
solidated School wishes to correspond with pu- 
pils in the outlying possessions of the United 
States, and in foreign countries. Address: 
Mrs. Daniel Newbern, Broxton, Georgia. 


Indiana.—The pupils in the first, second, and 
third grades of Haines School would like to ex- 
change letters and school work, or any other 
items of interest, with other schools in the 
United States. Address: Miss Hazel Miller, 
Claypool, Indiana. 


Illinois—The seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils of District School No. 42 wish to correspond 
with pupils of those grades in other states and 
in the island possessions of the United States. 
We would like to exchange products and spec- 
imens of school work, also. Address: Miss 
Amelia Korands, Jones Ridge School, Cora, 
Illinois. 


Massachusetts ——The fourth grade of Clifton- 
dale School, Saugus, Massachusetts, would enjoy 
exchanging letters with other fourth grades any- 


where. Address letters to the principal, Mrs. 
Myra W. Beckman. 


Michigan.—The sixth and seventh grades of 
Bowen Station School, Kent County, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Floyd A. Baker, Principal, Rural Route No. 2, 
Byron Center, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The fifth grade of Miss Clara 
Dittmer, 304 Clinton Street, Charlevoix, Mich- 
igan, would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with other fifth grades in the United States. 


Minnesota—Miss Rosella M. Cress and the 
sixth and seventh grades of her rural school, 
District No. 60, Morris, Minnesota, wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with teach- 
ers and pupils in other states, Canada, and all 
other English-speaking countries. 


Minnesota-——My seventh and eighth grades 
(thirty pupils) are interested in corresponding 
with children in foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Celestine F. Quinn, Royalton, Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—Miss Mae Wostoupal, Box 15, Ru- 
ral Route No. 1, Beemer, Nebraska, and her pu- 
pils of District No. 28, grades one to eight, wish 
to exchange products, pictures, letters, and 
school work with pupils and teachers in the 
United States and its possessions, especially Pan- 
~r Alaska, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. 


New Hampshire—The third and fourth 
grades of Miss Mabel Tragansa, Pike, New 
Hampshire, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, post cards, products, and souvenirs with 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. 





New Jersey—Miss Erma Bennett, Freehold, 
New Jersey, and her 6A grades would like to 
correspond with pupils in other states and in 
foreign countries. 


New York.—The third, fifth, and sixth 
grades of Ira Hill School, Ira, New York, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with other pupils in the United States and its 
possessions, and in foreign countries. Address: 
Mr. Eugene T. Halicy, Cato, New York. 


New York.—The seventh grade of Deferiet 
School wishes to correspond with pupils of the 
same grade in other parts of the United States, 
or in foreign countries. Address: Miss Mary A. 
Bullard, Deferiet, New York. 


New York.—The pupils of Carter School, 
District No. 10 (all grades), would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in all the states and posses- 
sions of the United States. Address: Miss Ruth 
Birdsall, New Berlin, New York. 


New York.—The thirteen pupils in grades two 
to six, inclusive, and their teacher, G. B. Ripley, 
of Willet School, Rural Route No. 1, Smithville 
Flats, New York, wish to correspond with schools 
in any state or territory of the United States. 


North Dakota~The seventh and eighth 
grades of Brocket School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
other schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and in foreign countries. Address all 
correspondence to Miss Mathilda A. Haga, 
Brocket, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—The first eight grades of 
Scotch Block School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with pupils of the 
same grades in any state or possession of the 
United States. The address is Mrs. Henry 
Carlson, Wolford, North Dakota. 


Oregon.—Miss Grace Crawford, Canby, 
Oregon, and her pupils (all grades) would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, products, and other 
items of interest with schools in the United 
States or its possessions. 


Texas.—The pupils of Evergreen School, Ru- 
ral Route No. 3, Shiner, Texas, would like to 
exchange letters, school work, and products 
with other schools. Address the principal, 
Claude V. Jones. 


Texas——My pupils and I wish to exchange 
letters, post cards, and products with the teacher 
and pupils of any school in the United States or 
its possessions, especially the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. Address: Mrs. H. C. Blakemore, 
801 East Convent Street, Victoria, Texas. 


Wisconsin —The fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade pupils of Miss Lorena De Lano, Oxford, 
Wisconsin, wish to exchange letters, school work, 
and pictures with schools in the United States 
and its possessions, and in foreign countries, 


Wisconsin—Pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of Garfield School, Gertrude 
Jensen, principal, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, products, or souvenirs with the 
same grades in any state or outlying posses- 
sion of the United States, and in foreign coun- 
tries. The address is 418 Dixon Street, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 
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Coffee and poor marks 


SO often go hand in hand 


Can coffee affect the work that chil- 
dren do in school? Read the amazing 
discoveries of research investigators 


HAT?—Coffee affect a child’s school-work? Yes 
—coffee, coffee that unsuspecting parents’ let 
their children drink. 
As many teachers know, coffee is harmful to children. 
It contains a drug stimulant, caffein, In a single cup 
there is often as much as two grains of this drug. 


What coffee does to children 


Coffee makes children nervous and irritable; stimu- 
lates them to over-activity. It can keep them from 
getting the sound sleep they need and take away their 
appetite for other foods. 

By crowding milk and other foods out of the diet, 
coffee is a cause of undernourishment in children. Thus 
it robs them of health—sallows their skin, lowers their 
vitality, makes them more susceptible to disease. It 
hampers their proper development and growth. 


What research has proved 


A survey by a world-famous institution among 80,000 
school children proved beyond doubt that coffee harms 
children mentally as well as physically. Only 26.7% of 
those who drank coffee received good marks in school. But 


44.7% of those who did not drink coffee received 
good marks, 

Another survey, conducted among large groups of 
undernourished children, disclosed the amazing fact 
that more than 85% of the undernourished children drank 
coffee once or more daily! 


A nourishing drink 


Of course, a hot breakfast drink is good for children— 
but not a drink that tears down. And the helpful sug- 
gestion you can make is Postum made with hot milk— 
a drink that duilds up. It contains no drug—no stimu- 
lant. Instead itcombines the wholesomenessof the wheat 
and bran in Postum with all the nourishing qualities of 
milk. It’s a drink rich in so many of the body-building 
elements that authorities agree children need. 

Children like Postum made with milk—even children 
who turn up their noses at plain milk. It’s easily pre- 
pared. Puta level teaspoon of Instant Postum in a cup, 
add hot (not boiled) milk—and this healthful drink 
is ready. 

In your health work, when you are teaching your 
classes the benefits of drinking enough milk .. . tell 
them of the advantages of Postum made with milk— 
a drink so healthful that many college athletes drink it 
while in training! Children drinking such a wholesome 
beverage have a far better chance to be healthier 
and better students than those who drink coffee. 
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Do you know about this plan? 


If your children don’t have a hot meal at noon- 
time, we will gladly tell you about the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan. This plan works in any school—no 
elaborate equipment is necessary. We will also 
send you, absolutely free, a 50-cup tin of Instant 
Postum, so that you may test the plan. Have your 
principal sign the coupon—or, if yours is a small 
school, your own signature will suffice. Postum 
is a product of General Foods. 








Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


INS, 4-33 

Please send me the so-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals, (or to teachers in 
small schools). Also send details of the School Hot 


Lunch Plan. 
| St 


Address. — 





City Se 





Fill in completely—print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lid 
Cobourg, Ontario 








sy a, | 
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Thrills galore?! 
Round theWorld 
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Orient roundtrips reduced for the summer 


A summer full of thrilling pleasure! 
Memories to last you all your life. ... 
Round the Globe on celebrated Presi- 
dent Liners—for less than you thought 
possible, $749 is the full First Class 
fare. And it may never be so low again! 

26,000 miles in the luxury of world 
famous liners. Visits to21 ports in 14 fas- 
cinating countries, 80 cities—or more 
if you wish. Sail any week from New 
York or the Pacific Coast. Stopover if 
you like in Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, India, Europe— 
wherever you please. Then continue 
your journey on another of these great 
President Liners that sail on such con- 
venient, frequent schedule—at no addi- 
tional fare, Take up to two full years 
or make the trip in only 85 days. 

President Liners are famous among 
world travelers for their fine accommo- 
dations. Stateroomsare all outside, large 
and airy. Real twin beds replace the 
ordinary berths. ... Public rooms are 
beautifully appointed; decksare broad. 
There are outdoor swimming pools, 
And the cuisine is unexcelled. 
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Low First Class and very economical 
Special Class roundtrip fares to the 
Orient combine with extremely favor- 
able exchange rates there to make a trip 
this summer a rare travel bargain. 

Sail any week from California.Super- 
express service is featured by frequent 
sailings of the magnificent new Presi- 
dent Hoover and President Coolidge. 
Or sail from Seattle. And remember, 
when you travel on President Liners 
you may go to the Orient one way and 
return the other, adding interesting 
variation to the complete trip. ... Full 
stopover privileges apply even at the 
lowest fares! 

President Liners sailevery week from 
New York, via Havana and the Panama 
Canal, to California and Hawaii, thence 
via the Sunshine Belt to the Orient and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sailings 
from Seattle via the Short Route. 

Getall information about these trips, 
or about reduced roundtrips between 
New York and California through the 
Panama Canal on President Liners. 
See any agent, or... 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York - 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago - 311 Califi 


ia St., San F; 





514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles - 24 Providence St., Boston - Fourth at University, Seattle 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. - Broadway Pier, San Diego - 217 Bay St., Toronto 
Union Trust Arcade, Cleveland - 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore. - 465 Howe St., Vancouver, B.C, - 
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Klondike to Broadway 
(Continued from page 55) 


deathlike steeps had been mastered 
by men and horses. The Silent 
Lands seem to whisper courage. So 
many horses lost their lives that a 
monument has been erected in their 
memory. 

At Skagway, historic for its reck- 
less outlaw band, I visited the Pullen 
museum. The quiet, charming voice 
of Mrs. Pullen explained many 
Klondike relics. She, a true pioneer, 
'drove a team over the old trail. 





| I left by steamer for Seattle along |! 
the Inside Passage. The deep green | 


waters were calm, but an occasional 
excitement. 


feet. 
busy with their salmon and shrimp 
canneries, quartz gold mines, and 
paper mills. 


ligion of the Alaskan natives. We 
left the Land of the Midnight Sun at 
Ketchikan, and next visited Canada, 
stopping at several coast towns. 
Vancouver, the Dominion’s west- 
ern metropolis and wheat port, was 
throbbing with life. Victoria, cap- 
ital of British Columbia, gave us the 





EarLy MorNING ON THE YUKON 
ABOARD THE SHAMROCK 


charm of Old England in its stately 
homes, delightful gardens, and cul- 
tured atmosphere. 

Seattle, to us a twinkling fairy- 
land, came in sight at night. The 
fleet in the harbor were gaily playing 
searchlights across the heavens, like 
a network of northern lights. Seattle 
is a busy port, shipping eighty per 
cent of Alaska’s provisions and re- 
ceiving most of her exports—and 
having a large oriental trade. I 
shopped in the fashionable stores and 
visited the impressive campus of the 
University of Washington, which 
must be an inspiration to its stu- 
dents. 

I liked the West. Its newness 
seemed to me especially evident in 
the architecture of its attractive 
homes. Lovely flowers are a color- 
ful feature of the splendid, winding 
Columbia River Highway drive, an 
experience that no visitor to Port- 
land should miss. Giant trees pro- 
vide shade and cool streams are re- 
freshing. 

California I found truly golden. 
Its mountains, its orange groves, its 
tossing tawny wheat plumes, and its 

(Continued on page 63) 








iceberg, whale, or porpoise provided |/ 
Quaint, yet up-to-| 
date, towns clung to the mountains’ | 
The townsmen seemed very | 


Totem poles carved in the form! 4 
of grotesque birds and animals| % 
brought to mind the legends and re- |; 
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Koveryhodys 
Heyyy! 
“Maine 


There’s something about a stay in 
Maine that brings happiness and con- 


tentment. Come and enjoy outdoor 
sports or quiet rest and relaxation. 


Seacoast, mountains, woods or lake 
country—Maine has the widest choice. 
There is much of historic and scenic 
interest in Maine. Don’t miss the 
lorious view from the new Cadillac 
Mountain Drive in famous Acadia 


National Park. 


There are summer schools for teachers 
and students, with all outdoor sports 
and pleasant social life. Hotels, inns, 
camps and farm homes provide com- 
fortable accommodations at reasonable 
rates. Plan a Maine vacation—mail the 


coupon today. 





MAINE 





x “ 
\ 
\ 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
750 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 


giving all information on Maine vacations, 
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BEST on the ship! 
o 


T 
ELIROPE 


TOURIST CLASS 
LOW RATES 





The modern idea...exclusive, yet 
inexpensive! Four remarkable 
steamers—Pennland, Western- 
land, Minnewaska, Minnetonka— 
the former two were Cabin ships 
and the latter two were exclu- 
sively First Class—now yours, 
the best on the ship, for the low 
Tourist Class fare. 

Here is low-cost service to 
Europe in true democratic style! 
The best staterooms, the lovely 
public rooms, the broad decks, 
are yours—at the Tourist Class 
rate — fittings and furnishings 
unchanged, just as they were 
when in former service. 


Here are the “Tourist” Ships to remember 


MINNEWASKA PENNLAND 
MINNETONKA WESTERNLAND 
OneWay Round Trip One Way Round Trip 
$108.50 $192 $106.50 $189 


(Pennland and Westernland offer modern Third 
Class—one way, $74.50. Round trip, $131.50.) 


To Southampton, Havre, Antwerp. 
(Rates above are to first port of call.) 





For full information apply to your local agent—the 
travel authority in your community, or direct to 


pa se 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. Other offices in 
all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 


* 
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glorious sunshine make it an epitome 
of the glowing West. 

San Francisco, with its beautiful 
harbor and thundering surf, was 
cool and inviting. The sea beckoned 
again, so I embarked for Panama. 
The ocean voyage proved to be won- 
derfully restful and enjoyable. The 
comfortable ship furnished good 
food, deck sports, swimming, mov- 
ing pictures, and dancing beneath 
the tropical stars. What more could 
be desired? 

Balboa-Panama was our first port. 
The vivid verdure of the spotless 
city, from which rise the red roofs 
of our government buildings, first 
attracted my attention. A motor 
sight-seeing trip took us to the 
ruins of Old Panama (a city found- 
ed before the Pilgrims landed) , then 
to ornate churches, and last to the 
presidential palace. The narrow 
streets were fascinating. Chinese 
peddlers sold poultry from pole- 
swung baskets; singing venders’ 
chants of “Lucky lottery!” reached 
our ears; plodding donkeys passed 
with heavy burdens, going to mar- 


ket. In the evening we watched a 
street dance of native Spanish 
dances. 





Early the next morning we left 
Balboa and proceeded through Mi- 
raflores Locks and later Pedro Miguel 
Locks, towed by electric locomotives 
or “mules” and raised as the water 
filled each successive lock—a unique 
way to climb. This gigantic stair- 
way is a marvelous piece of engineer- 
ing. 

The ruins of old forts lie buried 
in the brooding jungles. These 





PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
In SAN Francisco’s CHINATOWN 


brought to mind the history of the 
Canal. To the Atlantic coast of 
the Isthmus came Columbus in 
1502, seeking a route to India. Not 
far from here Balboa first sighted 
the Pacific. Cortez’ men prepared 
the first plans for a canal, but it was 
not until 1882 that a French com- 
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Mlustrations and text copr. 1983, Kleenex Co. 


Don't let one child 
menace a schoolroom 


Germ-filled handkerchiefs are a menace to 


society | 


colds... 


TEACHERS realize the seriousness of per- 
mitting the use of germ-filled handker- 
chiefs in the schoolroom. To protect 
their pupils, many keep Kleenex on 
hand, for children who have not been 
supplied with Kleenex at home. 


Teach use of Kleenex 


Teach pupils to use nothing but Kleenex _ 
when they catch cold—urge them to 
tell their parents to supply them with it. 
Otherwise, they will carry millions of 
germs in their cold-filled hand- 
kerchiefs. They will reinfect 
themselves over and _ over. 
Their hands will spread germs 
to doorknobs, pencils, books. 
How much cleaner Kleenex 
is!) ‘These inexpensive tissues 
may be destroyed after a single use. 
And germs do not spread from Kleenex; 
the absorbent fibers hold germs so tight- 







Urge use of Kleenex instead during 
it's safer for the user and for others 


ly embedded that they can scarcely be 
dislodged. 

Kleenex entirely does away with 
handkerchief washing—a fact which 
every mother will appreciate. 

Kleenex now comes in rolls and con- 
venient boxes, generous quantities for 
25 cents. There is an extra-size Kleenex 
also, with tissues three times usual size; 
and soft, smartly bordered disposable 
handkerchiefs known as ’Kerfs. Sold at 
all drug, dry goods, and department 


stores. 
* . 


How Kleenex prevents spread of germs 
A linen fiber, highly magnified, 
from a handkerchief infected with 
germs, Almostall germs have been 
dislodged ~- showing how easily 
germs are spread from handker- 
chiefs during colds, 


This Kleenex fiber retains germs 
tightly, defying ail attempts to dis- 

‘lodge them, Germs caught in 
Kleenex cannot reinfect the user or 
spread infection to others. 


KLEENEX «.,...ce TISSUES 
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CANADIAN ROGKIES ! 


EC 
DOWN come the costs. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


LAKE LOUISE 


HANCE of a lifetime—a millionaire’s playground scaled down in price for 
the rest of us! Banff Springs Hotel—mile-high golf course, tennis, two swim- 
ming pools in the loom of snow peaks, Indians, cowboys, guides, horses, superb 


orchestra, famous chefs . . 


climb at Chateau Lake Louise . 


. The world’s most colorful glacial view—peaks to 


fishing, climbing, boating—spectacular motoring . . 
—menus to satisfy the most fastidious. Ganedion Pacific your host throughout. 


. Emerald Lake, Swiss gem of the Rockies— 
. Regal living at each hotel 





6 Glorious Days—2 days at Banff 
Springs Hotel. 2 days at Chateau 
Lake Louise. 2 days at Emerald 
Lake Chalet. 126 miles of auto-tour- 
ingandsightsecing,includingMo- 
raine Lake and the Great Divide. 
7th day motor to Field to take 
train. Reverse trip East- $ 70 
bound. 6-Days A// Expense 


$ Wonderful Days-1 day at Banff 
Springs Hotel. 2 days at Chateau 
Lake Louise. 2 days at Emerald 
Lake Chalet. Room and meals 
atall. Side tour to Moraine Lake 
and Valley of the Ten Peaks. 126 
miles motoring. Other optional 
trips. Reverse trip East- *60 
bound. 5-days A//-Expense 


4 Colorful Days—1 day at Banft 
Springs Hotel. 2 days at Chateau 
Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald 
Lake Chalet. 126 miles of motoring, 
including side trip to Moraine 
Lake. From Emerald Lake motor 
to Field for train connection. 
Reverse trip Eastbound. $ 50 
These 4-days A/l-Expense 


5 Outdoor Days in Canadian Rockies —at Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, Lake 540 
Wapta and Yoho Valley Chalet-Bungalow Camps. Motor tour included. Adi- Expense 


Add Rail Fare from starting point. All tours originate at Banff or Field. 
Include a Tour on your way to North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Greatly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly and 
family terms. Hotels open June 23—September 5. 


Banff Springs Hotel: Buropean Plan. Single Rooms $5.50 
up: Double, $8.50 up. Over 35% reduction from 1932. 


Chateau Lake Louise: European Plan. Single 
Rooms from $5; Double Rooms from $8. 
Emerald Lake Chalet: American Plan. Single 
Rooms from $7; Double, $6.50 up per person. 


Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents—or Manager, ae Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices including— 


844 Madison Ave. 406 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICA 


ston St. 160 Pearl St. 500 Locust St. 
iN BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
Dixie Terminal Bidg. 71 EB. Jochese Bive. 412 Levent | =. 1231 bat = 


ST 


338 Sixth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 


Bivd. 611 2nd Ave. So, 
MINNEAPOLIS 'SAN FRANCISCO 


14th 4 N.Y. fom 
WASHINGTON, D. 


675 Market St. 1320 Fourth Ave. 
SEATTLE 


1010 Chester Ave. 
.C. CLEVELAND 
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pany actually started work. Even- 
tually the United States took over 
the job, which was completed in 
1914. 

The Isthmus was alive with birds. 
The pelican, a fish stealer, robbed 
the market boats. Other large birds 
soared overhead, and along the shore 
were a species of parrot. Now and 
then what seemed to be a log proved 


to be a crocodile sunning itself in 


the mud. We met many vessels 
from all over the world, not to 
mention the tiny native banana 
boats that were loaded to the brim. 
Banana plantations were plentiful 
along the shore. 

In the evening we were lowered 
to the Atlantic through the Gatun 
Locks and soon were crossing the 
beautiful blue Caribbean toward 
Havana. 

Havana's harbor gave us a fine 
view of Morro Castle, which later we 
visited. We were allowed to roam 
through the old fort, peering into 


| gruesome dungeons and down a 


steep chute to the sharks’ nest that 
received certain prisoners in olden 
times. We were shown the tower 
where De Soto’s wife watched for 
her husband daily until she died. 
Next we visited the old Cathedral, 
where Columbus’ ashes were kept 
from 1795 to 1898. We drove down 





THe Deck SwIMMING Poot on OuR 
PANAMA LINER Was ENJOYED 


the Prado, world-famous avenue, 
where sefioritas promenaded; then 
along the beach on the Malecon, to 
a school in which I had taught; 
and we strolled through the Tropical 
Gardens. The men bought Havana 
cigars and the girls chose perfumes 
and shawls to take home. 

At noon our ship weighed anchor 
and soon we were steaming to- 
ward New York. The weather was 
beautiful. Flying fish amused us in 
the daytime, and at night we en- 
joyed seeing lighted cities along the 
coast. At last it was time to pack. 
The Statue of Liberty greeted us. 
The buildings of Manhattan loomed 
high against the morning sky, and 
coming nearer we saw our greatest 
city decorated in Fourth of July 
flags. People seemed like ants, run- 
ning here and there and disappear- 
ing into the earth! 

What a wealth of structure this 
city has in buildings, piers, tunnels, 
bridges, railroads, subway and ele- 

(Continued on page 65) 


' dollar goes farther. 
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’ 
Zorn’s House at Mora 
(From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


BOLD Theodore Roosevelt of color 

was Anders Zorn. . If you love color, 
and would like to know first-hand what 
inspired Zorn, you must visit his native 
province — the romantic and colorful 
Dalecarlia. 

It is a short day’s ride from Stock- 
holm. On the way you will see many 
historic spots. The lovely white birch 
groves, the fresh verdure, and the red 
and white little houses will make you 
feel as though you were riding through 
a story book 

Come to Sweden this summer! Due 
to the favorable exchange rate, your 
And remember— 
Sweden is the gateway to all of the 
fascinating Baltic region. 


Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish American 
Line. From London or Paris by 
convenient boat or train service 
—seven hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin or Hamburg. 
Booklets free from any travel 
bureau, or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. NI 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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-including steamship fare 


Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 
There are 52 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 24-day tour at $266, 
to a 76-day tour at $745. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $452. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
and pleasant. 


Send (‘AMERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 


Literature? 65 Broadway New York 














EUROPE Educational 


Pilgrimage 
2 MONTHS For TEACHERS, 
$ 50° STUDENTS AND 
from >3 86 = wo THEIR FRIENDS 
SUMMER 1933 
All expense tour to Germany. Excellent Ho- 
tels, Motor Travel, Lectures, Entertainment, 
including operas and concerts, etc. S. S. 
Leviathan, June 27, S. S. Majestic June 30, 
S. S. Washington, July 5, and other Steam- 
ers. Send for free circular. Book now. 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 
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PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


AND RETURN $300 


@TWO MONTHS’ TRIP on S.S. GENERAL LEE 
sailing from Portland June 14th to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. Re- 
turn by same ports—arriving San Francisco 
August 7th — Portland August 10th. Modern 
“One-Class” ship — outside rooms with beds. 
Splendid American food— spacious decks and 
social rooms, 


ROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS 


$50 Three months’ trip... 


stop-overs anywhere 
ee | 
pom ae 











See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars —or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 
+ Porter Building (Dept. V2) Portland, Oregon # 









LAaNGU 
with C 


’ *SUPERVISED STUDY 
eiNOMVIDUAL TUTORING 
1O€AL EnvinonmenT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUCY 


-Interestinc Traver 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


* 36 Wesr Foary fierw Svacer- Mew Vean City « 













GO 


SANTA FE 
SEE IT ALL 





—WORLD’S FAIR—chicogo 
—CALIFORNIA 
—COLORADO ROCKIES 
—GRAND CANYON fui" 


Santa Fe Pullmans to the rim 


—INDIAN - DETOURS 


by motor in New Mexico 


—NATIONAL PARKS 


You will be amazed how 
much you can see in so short 
a time for so little money. 


SANTA FE’'S NEW VACATION 
FARES — CUT the COST 


All-expense Tours on certain 
days this Summer 


mail coupon 





W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1168 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Send booklets and new vacation fares Leaflet. 
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vated lines. How far removed it all 
seemed from the glittering gold dust 
provided by mother earth to finance 
this handiwork. As I stood there 
amid the mad rush of human hordes, 
I could scarcely realize that two 
months before I had been almost 
completely alone. Since then, I had 
traveled by various means from the 
smallest school town in our country 
to the largest. 

It had been a tremendous experi- 
ence—one that brought me back to 
my home with a treasure of happy 
memories that I shall carry with me 
forever. 


Travel Department 


“TURNING MONEY INTO 
MIND” 
(Continued from page 56) 


streamers linking ship to shore broke 


y|as we moved away. 


On the return trip, coming east. 


through the Canadian Rockies 
(motoring from Field to Emerald 
Lake and Yoho Valley, stopping at 
Lake Louise and Banff), we found 


Q|that there were individual places of 


greater beauty than any we had seen 
in Alaska—Lake Louise most won- 
derful of all—and single peaks of 
the Rockies that have special charm 
and will be remembered by name, 
but the days of sailing along the In- 
side Passage, our way lined with 
snow-capped mountains, had made 
an impression that the later expe- 
rience could not erase. The feeling 
of something uncanny in the beauty 
of the trip to Alaska remains with 
us; indeed, it may lure us north 
again! 

While the whole journey was be- 
yond expectation in scenery, in- 
terest, and enjoyment, it was the 
people we met who gave us under- 
standing—the girls going far into 
the interior of Alaska, to Dawson, 
to teach; the doctor who works with 
the Eskimos beyond Nome; the girl 
who designs lingerie for movie stars; 
the Scotch ladies who hailed from 
Hawaii; our Mormon bus driver in 
Utah, and many other interesting 
folk with whom we came in con- 
tact. 

We had time to gather together 
our impressions as we crossed the 
plains. At Fort William on Lake 
Superior we took a boat for Geor- 
gian Bay. Changing again to train 
at Port McNicoll, we finally reached 
Buffalo by way of Toronto. The 
first part of the Chinese proverb 
with which our travels started 
had proved to be true: “Travel is 
a means of turning money into 
mind.” Now we discovered that 
the second part is equally true— 
“but happy is he who has his own 
teacup to come back to,” 








Before you plan your 


summer vacation 
CONSIDER THESE 3 FACTS 


1. You need a real vacation: You've worked hard. 
The strain has been heavy. To make the most of all-too-brief 
vacation time, get clear away... to new scenes, new inter- 
ests, that really rebuild mind and body. 


2. This trip has no equal: That’s a strong statement, 
but we mean it quite literally. Summer days here are clear 
and rainless, nights so cool you'll sleep under blankets! And 
no other single vacation area, visitors tell us, offers so many 
ways to have a good time: 

The colorful beaches and smooth waters of the blue Pacific 
..-bright pleasure-islands just offshore. Mighty snow-peaked 
mountains, mile-high lakes and even glaciers nearby. Set- 
tings that bring new thrills to all your favorite sports. The 
foreign-land glamour of peaceful Spanish Missions older 
than the United States. Old Mexico just to the south, palms, 
orange groves, luxuriant gardens and a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation centered by hospitable Los Angeles. The delights of 
gay Hollywood ... Pasadena, Glendale, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, Beverly Hills, Pomona... scores of playgrounds. 

3. You can do it in a 2-weeks vacation: From most 
points in the country, even a 2-weeks vacation gives you at 
least 11 days actually here. This year, costs while here (nor- 
mally about 16% under the U.S. average) as well as costs of 
getting here, have been drastically slashed — lowest in 15 
years. Don’t miss this chance to get this vacation-of-a-life- 
time at no more than the usual cost of an ordinary vacation! 
FREE — New 72-page Illustrated Vacation Book 

To help you plan, we offer free one of the most complete 
vacation books ever published ... just off the press...72 
pages, 150 interesting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes and time required for the trip, itemized 
costs and day-by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. Or for fur- 
ther authoritative, unprejudiced information, write us your 
own questions about a Southern California vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 





Come to California for a glorious vacation. Advise any- 
one not to come seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 

















Dept. 47 1151 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A Hollywood movie premiere 
Send me free illustrated book giving complete : 
details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- ¢ 


acation costs may 
nia vacation. Also send free booklets about the $ 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., : 
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@ Going-to- 
the-Sun 
Chalets 
Little Chief 
Mountain 





We're waiting for you... 


© We want to take you to places in Glacier National Park that you'll 
never forget... Where snow-capped peaks rise breathlessly from 
jovely mirroring lakes . . . Where you can leave a comfortable hotel 
after breakfast and eat a scandalous lunch on top of the world... 


@ We're all dressed up and waiting for you—with modern automo- 
biles and boats, sure-footed saddle horses, comfortable hotels and 
chalets and camps, likable guides, ranger-naturalists, golf and tennis 
and friendly Blackfoot chieftains. We'll give you a summer vacation 
that will take off at least the last three years. Best of all, costs are 
unbelievably lower. 


@ How soon can you come? Won't you start thinking about your 
summer vacation in Glacier Park now ... today? 


@ Write A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M., 752 Great Northern Railway Bidg., 
St. Paul. Ask about low-cost all-expense tours. 


Come » Glacier Park 


on the route of the 


EMPIRE BUILDER 












@ Glacier Park Hotel 
as seen from 
Great Northern 
Railway Station 
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An April Unit 


(Continued from page 32) 


been the old homestead, on April 3, 
the eighty-fourth anniversary of his 
birth. 

Burroughs as a naturalist— 

“John o’ Birds,” as he came to be 
called, possessed a keen eye and a 
sympathetic heart for his feathered 
friends. Here are a few of the 
things he noticed about them. 

Crows will not eat corn in winter 
unless they can break up the ker- 
nels; it is too hard for their gizzards 
to grind. 

Jays do not eat flesh or fish, but 
depend mainly upon nuts. 

In winter woodpeckers will eat 
the berries of the poison ivy, quails 
the fruit of the poison sumac, and 
grouse the leaves of the laurel. 

The birds return in the spring at 
about the same date regardless of 
how early or late the season may be. 

The most spiteful and furious 
battles are frequently between fe- 
males. 

The eagle does not turn his back 
on a storm, but faces it fearlessly 
and resolutely. 

Birds not of a feather flock to- 
gether in winter. 

Burroughs observed many other 
nature facts. Some of them are pre- 
sented below. 

Chipmunks play tag just as girls 
and boys do. 





The best crop of ice is an early 
crop. 

The critical moment of the day 
as regards the weather is at sunrise 
and sunset. A clear sunset is always 
a good sign; an obscured sun just at 
the moment of going down, after a 
bright day, indicates storm. There 
is much truth, too, in the saying, 
“Rain before seven, clear before 
eleven.” Rain or snow beginning 
about mid forenoon is likely to con- 
tinue. The great storms usually be. 
gin at about this time of day. 
Activities— 

1. Name the best teacher that 
Burroughs had. 

2. Make a list of the things from 
which he learned many lessons. 

3. Make a list of birds which he 
probably knew by sight. 

4. Make a list of modern inven- 
tions which were not in use in his 
boyhood. 

5. Write a description of each of 
his homes. 

6. Tell what you can about the 
books he wrote. 

7. Make a booklet in which you 
may list his friends; wild animals he 
knew; some of his books; interesting 
things you have learned about 
Burroughs from your reading. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT to 


TEACHERS ATTENDING 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — JULY 1 fo 7 





Combine your Convention trip with your annual vacation. Take the family with you 
to Chicago. See the wonders and marvels of the World’s Fair, a Century of Progress. 
Go by Nature’s Route, the Great Lakes, on a palatial Great Lakes Transit liner. A 
convenient sailing schedule for your benefit on the Tionesta, “Mighty Monarch of Lake 
Michigan” including stops at Cleveland and Detroit in both directions. 


Leave Buffalo Wednesday, 

June 28, 9:30 P.M. E.S.T. 
Arrive Chicago Saturday, 

July 1, 5:15 P.M. C.S.T. 

Leave Chicago Saturday, 

July 8, 11:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
Arrive Buffalo, Wednesday, 

July 12, 8:30 A.M. E.S.T. 





















Here is the restful, enjoyable, economical 

means of going to and from Chicago. Sun- ae Sis, 
swept lounging decks. Meals fit for a king. td 
Spacious staterooms. Dancing and deck 
sports daily. Ask about our All-Expense-Plan! 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


Frequent Sailings From 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, 
Milwaukee 


For full information, apply any Tourist or Railroad 
Agent or J. F. Condon, P. T. M., 120 Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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8. Describe the environment in 
which he lived. 

9. Make a list of “secrets” that he 
learned from nature. 

10. Draw a map of the region in 
which Burroughs lived, labeling 
places of interest in connection with 
his life. 

Questions— 

1. Why was John Burroughs 
called “John o’ Birds”? 

2. What is a “naturalist”’? 

3. Can you name a friend of John 
Burroughs who was also a naturalist, 
and, like him, born in the month of 
April? 

4. How did Burroughs learn so 
much from nature? 

5. What were some historical 
events that took place in the United 
States during the lifetime of John 
Burroughs? 

6. How did Burroughs 
from most other people? 

7. What advice did he give his 
son in Harvard University? 

8. Why do you think Burroughs 
preferred the farm to the Govern- 
ment treasury office? 

A written review— 

1. Why do people like to read the 
books written by Burroughs? 

2. Describe the environment in 
which he grew up. 


differ 


3. Point out differences between | ing that few people visited his home. 
Burroughs’ childhood and your own. | 
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4. What are some characteristics 
of John Burroughs that you like? 

5. Name some things about na- 
ture which you have learned from 
reading books or essays written by 
Burroughs. 

6. Who were some of Burroughs’ 
best friends? 

7. Name several of the wild ani- 
mals that he knew and wrote about. 

8. What names did Burroughs 
give his three homes? Describe each. 

9. Name several of-his books. 

10. Give reasons for the success 
attained by John Burroughs. 
Objective test— 

Mark the statements that are true 
with T and the ones that are false 
with F, 

1. John Burroughs was a univer- 
sity graduate. 

2. Most of what he learned was| 
obtained from books. 

3. He spent many happy days in 
the woods and fields studying wild 
animals. 

4. Much of his spare time was 
spent listening to nature talks over 
the radio. 

5. One of his homes was near the 
Hudson River. 

6. His essays on nature subjects 
were well written. 

7. He was so eccentric and retir- 


(Continued on page 68) 





The STRAIGHT LINE TO A 
GLORIOUS, THRIFTY 
VACATION 


Check this list of New England vacation attractions and compare. YNew 
England offers lowest costs... All the sport and excitement of famed 
seaside resorts . . « All the historical charm of Europe without the ex- 
pense . . . Mountains, lakes and a rugged, kindly beauty which call 
millions back to New Englandeach year . . . While others swelter, 
it’s cool in New England—and healthy, too 
made New England recipes a household by-word . . . Good 
hotels even more reasonable this year; good train service, 
and sensationally picturesque roads that shout, 
“Come on!"’ &The free booklet, offered below, 
will help you get the most for your money this 
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summer. Plan early. Clip the coupon today. 
New England Council, Statler Building, 
Boston, Mass, 










NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 














Please send me free copy of your profusely illus- 
pr ya neo pe prepared solely as a source 











Nome. 
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lf we were in 


Hawaii Tonight 


I Wwe were in Hawaii tonight, 
looking from the balcony of our 
room, across the ruffling top of a 
kukui tree perhaps...Looking across 
the bay the lights of cars streak 
through the darkening green of 
Diamond Head. Surf puffs white, 
out there by the coral reefs . . . 

We would have dinner near the 
sea, in that cafe under the banyan 
tree. There would be papaia, and 
pineapple cut long. There would 
be our friends we met on 
the boat. Girls coming in 
radiant, sun-bronzed skin, 
’ evening dresses, necklaces 
of real flower leis—gar- 
denias, perhaps. And there 
would be native music and the un- 
ending murmur of the tropic sea. .. 
so easy to get there .... 


We'd learn... 


That there are modern steamers and 
passenger airplanes to take us from 
Honoluluto the interesting, exciting 
isles of Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 
(Comfortable touring cars with 
driver-guides to escort us over the 
hundreds of miles of billboardless 





highways on all these islands. (“Air 
—76°; Water—78°”’ is atypical July 
reading on the Waikiki Surf bulletin 
board. (Travel- . , 
ers came from 33 
states and 11 for- 
eign countries to 
attend the Uni- 
versity of Ha- 
waii 1932 sum- 
mer seSsion... 
(There are 91,- 
280 pupils in Ha- 
waii’s 255 public and private schools. 
$220 Roundtrip 

The finest, fastest ships that sail 
from the Pacific Coast ports of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Van- 
couver will carry you to Hawaii and 
back for $220, First Cass. Com- 
fortable and spacious Cabin Class 
accommodations, $150 roundtrip. 
A railroad or travel agent in your 
home town can arrange your trip, 

Send for booklet on University of 
Hawaii Summer Session, June 26 to 
August 4. Special courses also of- 
fered at Kilauea Volcano Camp— 
Volcanology, Geology, Nature Study. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 


} 1524 RUSS BLDG. + SAN FRANCISCO 
) The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, u 


request, mail you rree, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 


booklet, with picture maps, send ten cents. © 
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Who doesn’t feel the “Call ” of the 
West with its romance, beauty and 
adventure . . . especially on those 


first warm days of early Spring? 


Th iS Yea above all years, you need 


to break away .. . for complete rest and 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


relaxation in brand new surroundings. 


Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity for Western vacations. Rail rates, food 
prices, sightseeing tours ... in fact, all travel 
expenses are down to a minimum. And, money 
invested in vacation travel can’t be lost... 
it pays big dividends in health, happiness 


and lifelong memories. 


Write us today and find out how inexpensive 
a vacation is in such glorious regions as: 


Colorado 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks . 


California and Hawaii 


Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 


W.S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 398 


Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send complete information about 


[J Also tell me about economical all-expense tours. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


Hoover Dam 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fill in the blanks— 


8. The outstanding trait of John 
Burroughs was humility. 
9. John Burroughs was the son of 
wealthy parents. 
10. Many noted men were friends 
of John Burroughs. 


1. John Burroughs and John 


ee 


were _., and 


are a 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Burroughs, John: “My Boyhood,” 
Harpers Magazine 144:137-51; 
341-9; 515-24; January—March, 
1922. 

Burroughs, Julian: 


National Education Association 
12:133-4; April, 1923. 

Foerster, Norman: Nature in Amer- 
ican Literature (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923). 


Our Literature (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923). 


were born in the month of | 


5. Three books which he — 


“My Father, | 
John Burroughs,” Journal of the 


Haney, John Lewis: The Story of | 





April 1933 


An April Unit 


(Continued from page 67) 


Jollief, John H: “John o’ Birds,” 
Lutheran Young Folks 29:278, 
July 30, 1932. 

Wildman, Edwin: Famous Leaders 
of Character in America (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1922). 

For the pupil— 

Bolton, Sarah K.: Famous American 
Authors (New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell Co., 1924). 

Burroughs, John: “About the Fox,” 
“Our Rural Divinity,” “How the 
Bluebird Behaves,” “The Bird 
That Played Possum,” and “Our 

| Guest the Marsh Hawk,” The 

| Children’s Hour, edited by Eva 
March Tappan, Volumes 7 and 11 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), 

Everett, Carroll, and Rich, Charles 
Francis: When They Were Boys 
(Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 1932). 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, and Curtis, 
John Gould: In Our Times (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927). 
Both teacher and pupils will find 

many of Burroughs’ books interest- 

ing and profitable reading. Among 
them are Locusts and Wild Honey, 

Signs and Seasons, Squirrels and 

Other Fur-Bearers, Wake Robin, 

and Winter Sunshine. Pupils should 

also read about New York State and 
the Catskills in their geography and 








|history texts. 








contentment. 2 There’s a strange 





FOR CONVENIENCE 


Name 


MAL 


Only $QO (up) Berth and Meals included 


FROM SEATTLE 


Cheap...yet luxurious, comfortable and interesting every 
moment. Know the joy of “sailing sheltered seas” with 
world-wise travelers aboard Alaska Steamship liners, 
whose spacious decks invite vigorous exercise or restful 


totem-poled villages and historic spots of the north. 
Stand in awe before living glaciers and rugged snow-capped peaks; 
thrill to the contact with frontier cities and regions rich in romance. 
It’s the land of gold, salmon and furs...a great 
unspoiled playground. > Write for interesting 
book on Alaska or see any Travel Representative. 

ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Room 400-8, Pier 2, Seattle, Washington 


A aska Sreamsuip Co., Room 400-B, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE Booklet on Alaska Cruises. 


a 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Frieze for Easter 
(Continued from page 27) 


figure was drawn and painted by a 
different child. Ten forty-minute 
periods were spent in the making 
of the frieze. 

The principal, other teachers in 
the building, and some of the 
parents came in several times to see 
our frieze while it was in the mak- 
ing. The children were very proud 
of their work and were eager to 
finish it, for other classes to enjoy. 

The frieze includes the following 
characters: a large yellow chicken 
accompanied by a small chicken; a 
big rooster; a tiny white chicken sit- 
ting on a cart; Mr. Quacky Duck, 
carrying a basket of Easter eggs; 
two small chickens; a baby rabbit; 
Peter Rabbit; Old Mother Hen and 
a family of small chickens; Mopsy 





Cottontail; Gray Duck; Br’er Rab- 
bit, and his companion in the large 


hat; Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit; a young] 


chicken; and Mrs. Goose. 


Making a frieze is of educational : 


value, since it encourages origi- 
nality, neatness, leadership, and co- 
operation. A frieze is symbolic 
rather than realistic, giving children 


the opportunity to use creative]! 
imagination in selecting subjects 


and color schemes;, and to apply 
previous knowledge of technique, 
fundamental art principles, and the 
use and care of tools. The work 
stimulates enthusiasm, calls for the 
best a child has to give, and affords 
the class, as a group, satisfaction in 
a worth-while activity which the 
members have helped to originate. 





Arithmetic Completion Exercises 
(Continued from page 38) 


Key To TEst 


commission 

rate of commission 
net proceeds 

. profit 

. retail, wholesale 
list price 

. net price 

. indorse 

deposit slip 

check 


SNWONDY SYN 


pond 





11. bank draft 

12. bank discount 
13. demand note 
14. day of maturity 
15. certified 

16. clearings 

17. perimeter 

18. volume 

19. cube 

20. hemisphere 





Lt H 
ra 





21. circumference 
A 


g a 


UNDER The T.C.U. 
UMBRELLA 


its scenery and its fishing! 


OME to Canada! Vacation this 

summer at Jasper Park in the 
very heart of the most thrilling 
mountains on this continent. 

Fish at Maligne Lake whose sheer 
beauty defies description — and 
whose waters offer the finest brook 
trout fishing on the American con- 
tinent! . . . Drive to Mount Edith 





*“*Yes—let it rain—doctor bills—hospital 
bills—board bills—bills for medicine—bills 
for other expenses. Even if they ‘dock’ 
my pay at school when I’m sick and a sub- 
g stitute takes my place, I know that I’ll 

get a check every month from the T. C. U. to help me.”’ 


Exclusively for Protection of Teachers 


The T. C. U. is an organization for the protection of 
teachers at very small cost—only about 5 cents a day and 
certainly worth it. In these daysof economizing, the one 
necessity few teachers care to do without is T. C. U. 
Protection. This year friends are less able to help. 
Savings and investments are depleted, but T.C. U. stands 
ready to carry the risk and protect you against embarrass- 
ment, worry and want. Join now.. Write for full details. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
844 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 













Cavell with its dazzling Angel Gla- 
cier; to Pyramid Mountain, Maligne 
Canyon — and along the Pocahontas 
Highway where mountain goats and 
sheep often pose for their pictures 
. . . Follow trails that lead to jew- 
elled lakes and snow-capped peaks. 
Take the saddle trips to Athabaska 
Falls and the Tonquin Valley . . . 
Make Jasper Park Lodge your head- 
quarters for this perfect vacation. 
Golf on its championship course. 
Swim in the warmed outdoor pool. 
Enjoy the informal luxury of the 
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CANADIAN ROGKIES VACATION 


MALIGNE LAKE—the jewel of the Canadian Rockies—is unrivalled both for 
Now just a few hours from Jasper Park Lodge. 


main lodge, or the privacy of your 
own perfectly appointed bungalow. 


Low round trip fares permit a wide diver- 
sity of routes and stopovers. Unexcelled 
service on the Continental Limited that 
follows the Jasper Park Route to the 
Pacific Coast. Booklets, travel films and 
complete information (including hotels at 
Jasper Town) may be obtained from any 
Canadian National office listed below. 





JASPER PARK LODGE: Rates from $7.00 a 


day, Canadian funds, for room and meals 
(10% discount for two weeks or more), Season 
June 1-September 23. Every vacation sport. 
Totem Pole Golf Tournament, September 2-9. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


To Everywhere an Canada 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.c. 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand’ Trunk Ry. Sta. 


BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No. Broadway 15th & H Sts. N.w. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL LONDON, ENG. 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 705 Walnut Sr. 1422 Chestnut Sr. 83 East Fifth Sr. 17-19 Cockspur Se. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Marker Sr. 


PARIS, FRANCE 
1 rue Scribe 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 











1 TOOK A BATH with IT 
LAST NIGHT, NURSE — AND 
GEE, WHAT A LOT OF LATHER ! 


EF; irst_cleaner hands 
...soon_more baths 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


—QOhio school nurse finds 


T'S BOUND to happen! Start a 

Clean Hands Contest; get chil- 
dren enthusiastic over washing 
hands oftener—and soon they're 
bathing oftener, too. 


If they bathe with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap, the classroom is a sweeter, 
pleasanter place. For Lifebuoy’s 
creamy, purifying lather gets grimy 
little hands and active bodies extra- 
clean-—temoves every traceof“B.O,” 
(body odor). 


School nurse enthusiastic 


“Our Clean Hands campaign started 
in full force Monday,” writes a nurse 
in the public schools of an Ohio 
city. “Children as well as teachers 
are all delighted. One little boy said 
to me this morning, ‘I took a bath 
with Lifebuoy last night. Mother is 
going to buy mea big bar when this 
is gone. Gee, I like it!’ This is just 
one of a hundred voices of praise.” 


Hands may spread sickness 


In ‘the classroom dozens of objects 
must be touched and handled in 
common— books, papers, pencils, 
blackboard erasers, chalk. How easy 


for germs to pass from pupil to pupil 
—to you, too! 27 diseases may be 
spread by germs our hands pick up, 
the Life Extension Institute warns. 


Play the Clean Hands game 


Make Lifebuoy Health Soap your 
ally. Its clean, quickly-vanishing, 
hygienic scent tells you Lifebuoy is 
different from ordinary toilet soaps. 
Its rich, penetrating lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. Washing hands 
often—a/ways before meals—with 
Lifebuoy helps safeguard health. 


Announce a Clean Hands Contest 
—two teams, two captains, two op- 
posing scores, a Clean Hands Honor 
Roll. Which side will make the 
better Clean Hands record? Watch 
them fight it out with all the zest 
of playing a game—present spotless 
hands each morning for inspection. 


Complexion aided, too 


You'll find Lifebuoy a wonderful 
complexion soap. Its pure, bland 
lather deep-cleanses pores — gently 
frees them of impurities—freshens 
dull complexions to new radiance. 


A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~Protects Health 








Spring Plowing 
(Continued from page 14) 


were delighted with the happy 
farmer. They discussed how care- 
fully the artist had placed the white 
horse against the brown one and 
how beautiful the white birds looked 
against the newly turned earth. 

As a record of all the class had 
learned, a book was made of brown 
wrapping paper, telling, with pic- 
tures, poems, and stories, of the 
visit to the farm; seeing a machine 


for Easter gifts; planting wheat seed 
in a special box; and visiting a near- 


loved this book, and read it many 


times. 


could about the work of the farmer. 
farmer who was planting wheat. 


how wheat becomes flour. 
ing are some of the things they 
wished to know: 

How the wheat gets to the mill. 

How the parts of the wheat are 
separated. 

How the wheat is ground. 

How the flour gets into bags. 

How machines in flour mills run. 

What kinds of flour are made. 

How flour is shipped. 

Then they went to a flour mill 
and to a grist mill to find out the 
answers. 

The next question was: How is 
flour made into bread and cake? 
In answering this question, the chil- 
dren observed how baking is done, 
in their own homes and at a bakery. 





Thus they had the entire story, 
from plowing the ground before 
planting the grain to the warm 
cakes just from the oven. This class 
did a great deal of painting, using 
newsprint and poster paints. 

Three children made a large 
frieze, showing the country in the 
spring, with farmers at work. In- 
dividual pictures placed in a natural 
‘sequence of activity made up a sec- 
‘ond frieze to add interest and color 
to the room. 

Other activities were the making 
of cookies; the planting of a school 
garden; and trips taken to an open 
market, to warehouses, and to a 
grocery store. 


teacher used in connection with 
“Behind the Plow,” a copy of “The 
Sower,” by Millet, and a modern 
block print of a farmer plowing. 
Miss Kemp-Welch’s picture showed 
the spirit of happiness in work; 
Millet’s, the toil of the peasant and 
also the rhythm of his body; and the 
block print, the energy required for 
man and horse in upland plowing. 
These pictures were placed in the 
room for the children to discover. 
(Continued on page 71) 





plow; planting seeds in eggshells} # 


by market to see how products from |? = 


the farm are sold. The children|!? 


During this time, the second-|; 4 
grade children were learning all they | 3: 4 


‘They were especially interested in a i 


Then came the great question of % 
Follow- |* 


They also made cakes themselves. | 


For the picture study lesson, the} | 
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Fi Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


MAY teachers who are continually 

on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot-comfort, 
Each morning they shake some Allen's 
t Foot=Ease, the antiseptic healing powder 
FE 3: for the feet, into the shoes, and prevent 
ra P the annoyance of tired, aching, sore and 
# : 






: perspiring feet. It makes stockings wear 

43 longer, too. 

t FREE WALKING DOLLS 

i § for your pupils 

4 a Take advantage of this FREE offer, 
7 Send for these attractive Walking Dolls. 

Each of your pupils may have one for 


3 use either at school or at home. Send 
3 coupon below now. 
4 


Allen's 


,Foot:Ease 


_—a ae cee Clee eae 
T1-4-88 









Allen's Foot-Ease, Leroy, N. Y. 

Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for 
pupils. I inclose 10-cent ctame } 10 cover cost 
of mailing. 





ee = 
Address 


fiundstror 


‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL 











BOOKCASI 


Endorsed by over 200,000 users. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 


finishes. Sold on approval direct from factory. 
Write for Catalog No. 1 43 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


7. 
Always com- 
+ plete yet never 4 


Fits any Space. 
finished.” 
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EY FOR 
Mon: HOM VOU 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We i furnish com. 





t you, 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet, 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 


205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. Hun- 
dreds future Jobs, These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Writeimmediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H246, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of Government positions for teachers, and full par- 
ticulars telling you how to get them. 











Clsk for FREE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
“Talls how to 








-——HOME TOOTH PASTE DISPENSER—— 
NO MORE CRUMPLED TUBES 


tive 
Saves time and paste. 
to tile (cement supplied). 
ty bien bien, quem, Bian es 
white, . ue or 
— $1.00. Polished 
» $1.50. 


A. H. THOMAS, Room 701, 
353 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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‘Why do 
millions 
travel by 
Greyhound? 


ia) Case 
ay 5 
ew a Ay 
<> ay 





The: andiliiied 


& 
“It costs so much less*’ 
“You really SEE the country” 
‘Frequent service ... anywhere’ 
“It's the most dependable” 


a 

After telling the advantages of Greyhound 
Bus travel through advertising, we decided 
to ask several thousand actual patrons why 
they travel this way. (About 30 million 
people made Greyhound trips last year.) 
Quoted above are four of the most popular 
replies . . . while hundreds of others 
mentioned reclining cushioned chairs, con- 
trolled warmth, convenient down town 
terminals, careful courteous drivers. 


Greyhound travel seems made to order 
for teachers . . . it’s so convenient and so 
economical. Satisfies that thirst to see 
America at first hand. 


SAVE on both your 


ticket and your visit to 
CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR 





You can’t afford to miss the —— World’s Fair 
in histor . at ly low rates offered by 
Greyhou Lines. Save do on your ticket . 
save more dollars at Chicago, through Greyhound’s 
All-Expense Tours. Send coupon for pictorial 
Exposition folder and all information. 


Information Offices: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . . East 9th and Superior 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... .. 9 Main Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Broad Street Station 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . 917 McGee Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 509 6th Ave., North 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. . . Pecan & Navarro Sts. 


NEW VOR GIF. oe ec cee Nelson Tower 
ee te W. VA. . 601 Virginia Street 
LEXINGTON, KY. ....... 801 N. Limestone 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . 109 East 7th Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ... . . 146 Union Avenve 
RICHMOND, | 412 East Broad Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. . . 400 N. Rampart Street 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO . 1004 Security Building 


GREY, YHOUND 


447te@% 





Exposition Booklet, Information—Free 
We have a pictorial, informational booklet about the 
Chicago World's Fair ... yours for the asking. Just clip 
and mail this coupon to the nearest Greyhound office 
listed above. Also jot down here any other trips in which 
you are interested, and we'll send full information. 


Name 





Address ee i 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Spring Plowing 
(Continued from page 70) 


When found, they were discussed 
for feeling, story, composition of 
line, and pattern of dark and light, 
though, of course, these terms were 
not used. 

The peasants of certain parts of 
Europe have the art of making ev- 
eryday things beautiful as well as 
useful. In the March issue I said we 
could learn a great deal from the 
wy |Dutch about being artistic house- 
keepers. From the Swiss we could 
learn the art of making farm and 
village colorful and fresh. 

The farmer may turn up earth 
for planting seeds; those of us who 
watch may find new thoughts. 
Robert Burns composed “To a 
Mouse” while plowing. Many love- 
ly poems about the farmer and his 
work have been written by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Dinah Maria Mulock 
Craik’s poem, “Green Things Grow- 
ing!” strikes a responsive chord. 
Take a few minutes to watch a 
farmer following his plow, and see 
whether in what you feel there is 
not much that is worthy of further 
thought. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Following are two good books for 

children on farm life. 

Smith, E. Boyd: The Country Book 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
& Co.). 

——The Farm Book (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.). 


Improve Your English 


(Continued from page 38) 
Key To TEsts 


EXERCISE ONE 


1. carelessness, it’s, misspell, too, 
undoubtedly, receive, exercises, en- 
deavor, necessary, benefit, hereto- 
fore, omitted, apostrophes, hyphen- 
ated, written, whatever, ability, 
self-respect. 

II. 1. my. 2. she. 3. me. 
4. seems. 5. among. 6. were. 7. 
rung. 8. happier. 


ExercIsE Two 


I. mathematics, geometry, leisure, 
amusing, myself, parallel, it’s, in- 
teresting, measurements, absolutely, 
achievement, friends, loathe, omit- 
ted, curriculum, indispensable, 
draughtsmen, etc., competent. 

II. 1. sang. 2. It’s. 3. to. 4. 
his. 5. Mary’s. 6. that. 7. have. 


EXERCISE THREE 


I. campaign, welfare, Tuesday, 
foresee, brilliant, everybody, influen- 
tial, community, uphold, accom- 
plished, thirty-four, their, subscrip- 
tion, already, generous, amounts, 
excellent, effect, others, women’s, 
percentage, men’s. 

II. 1. tell. 2. whom. 3. them. 
4. their. 5. me. 














Vacation by ie Emerald Sea 
...+ SHOES BY ENNA JETTICK 


It’s not too early to think about the summer 
. - when taut nerves relax under smiling 
skies, and zest flows back by shining seas. 


Or perhaps your vacation will take you to for- 
eign lands . . . where miles of art galleries, 
cathedrals, and quaint streets wait to be ex- 
plored. Enna Jettick wishes every teacher a 
grand vacation . . . just the kind she wants! 


And Enna Jettick will help to make it so, 
through shoes that fit well, feel good and look 
smart. For traveling, hiking, sports, porch- 
rocking ... through exciting days and 
glamorous evenings . . . your feet will look 
their best and feel the same in the correct Enna 


Jettick model. 


Combination lasts, life-time study of feminine 
feet, and authoritative stylists insure your ap- 
pearance and your comfort, whatever the occa- 
sion. 189 sizes and widths, 1 to 12, AAAAAA 
to EEE, in a wide array of fashion’s latest lines 
and materials. See your Enna Jettick dealer, or 
use the coupon below for further information. 


ENNA JETTICK 


Shoes for Women 





Newport—A smart two tone 
model for active participation 
in sports $5.00. 





Gladys—An attractive tie for all 
around wear $4.40 





Pat—A regent pump in patent, 
dull or white. kid, or white 
moire which can be dyed to 
match your gown $4.40. 


Now only 
$440 say $500 


“You need no longer be told that you have an expensive foot.” 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
Ausurn, N. Y. (Dept. 4) 


With no obligation to me, please send me more information about your shoes, and name 


of nearest dealer. 


Ee 





ADDRESS 
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AGAIN STATLER 
HOTELS PIONEER 


* Think of it! No more tips to 


check room attendants at our 


public restaurants. No more 
dimes slipping away. No more 


tribute to an irritating custom. 
We've banned these gratuities... 
for once and for all. 

This check room toll-taking has 
been part and parcel of hotel 
usage for decades past. It has 
always annoyed us. We have felt 
that it was an imposition on our 
dining room patrons and have 
continually tried to limit it. 

Long ago we posted signs over 
our check rooms saying, “You are 
not expected to tip.” For some 
restaurants we built chairs espe- 
cially constructed to hold hats. 
In various dining rooms we placed 
racks for hats and coats. All these 
things helped, but still a large 
number felt impelled to pay the 
hat-toll. 

But in Statler Hotels it’s over 
... finished. So sigh your sigh of 
relief. From now on attendants at the check rooms of our public 
restaurants will not expect... and cannot accept... a tip. * 

We know you will approve...and applaud... this reform and co- 
operate with us in making it fully effective. 





These hotels have always tried to smooth the hotel patron’s way. * 
They were the first to bar gratuity-soliciting attendants in washrooms, 
the first to reduce news stand and cigar stand prices to street store scales. 
They were the first to introduce most of the features of the modern hotel. 

You remember, of course... that it was the Statler Hotels that 
pioneered practically all the conveniences and comforts you demand y 
today...a private bath with every room, circulating ice water, a 
morning newspaper under your door, free radio reception, etc., etc. 
The list of these Statler innovations is long... and is constantly being 
added to, as our spirit of service marches on. 


. » HOTELS STATLER + » 


; Buffale - Caheads. Tha . Sthes 


HOTEL PEWNSYLVAWIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 
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“Behind the Plow” 
(Continued from page 12) 


what they chose. It was then that 
Miss Kemp-Welch painted “The 
Gipsy Horse Drovers,” a picture 
which, when exhibited, in 1894, 
brought her to the attention of the 
Royal Academy. 

Animals have always been of 
greatest interest to her, and her 
favorite picture is “Horses Bathing 
in the Sea.” This was painted in 
the summer of 1899, near Bourne- 
mouth. 

In 1911, Miss Kemp-Welch 
painted another Academy success, 
“The Morning.” It is a powerful 
picture of a wounded British soldier 
lying on the ground by his horse. 
The figure of the reclining man 
gave the artist great trouble, and she 
made many sketches of it before 
getting a satisfactory one. 

Miss Kemp- Welch has proved her- 
self not only a most ardent and 
gifted artist, but also an equally 
‘capable executive. At the time of 
‘Professor von Herkomer’s retire- 
|ment, she became director of the 
school, and has carried it on with 
great success. 

Her home, in Bushey, reflects her 
charm and simplicity of manner. 
The building was once the Robin 
Hood Inn. She has had it re- 
modeled into a quaint home, bear- 
ing the name, “Kingsley.” The 
most unusual part of the house is 
the studios. They open on to the 
orchard, which always makes an ex- 
‘cellent background for her animal 
pictures. In the outside walls of the 
studios are large panes of glass. In- 
side, the rooms are connected by 
sliding doors, and are well heated 
for the English winters. She can 
pose her horses in one studio and 
work in the other, securing, by 
means of the large windows, an out- 
of-door atmosphere. 

Miss Kemp-Welch has given her 
‘entire life to her art. Except for 
\her work with von Herkomer, she 
is self-taught. Her study is never 
finished. To-day she is mastering 
the technique of water color and 
venturing into the field of portrai- 
ture. 

Those who know her know a 
very modest, charming, and lovable 
person. She has a winning manner, 
a breadth of vision. Her methods 
are simple, underlying them being 
a first-hand acquaintance with her 
subject. A sketch book is always 
near her, and she finds much to oc- 
cupy her attention and interest in 
the horse hospitals of England. 

The quality of painting in “Be- 
hind the Plow” is characteristic of 
her style, though her more ambi- 
tious subjects are heavier and larger. 
She loves a luminous color, a feeling 
of atmosphere, and the fine, sturdy 


bodies of horses. 


Eprror1aL Note: Our cover painting for 
May, “The Hilltop,” by Jean MacLane, 
will be the subject of Miss Eckford’s next 
| picture study lesson. 
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NORWAY 


GREATEST TRAVEL BARGAIN 


SUMMER 1933 
3 weeks’ -Midnight Sun Cruise to 
Fjords, North Cape and Spitzbergen 
on World’s largest Pleasure Yacht. 


Stella Polaris. 


leaves from Harwich and Calais July 29, 
2 weeks’ cruise to Norway on July & 


Write for particulars to 


B & N LINE “er tecet agent 











When You Come to the 





circulating ice-water. Automatic garage 

facilities. A great hotel in a great city. 
2500 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Sts. CHICAGO 


EARN MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 

or full time at home coloring photographs. 

No experience needed. ite on canvassing. We 

instruct you by our new simple 

oe oa supply you with work. Write 
and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE gone Led. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


























Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Kee and TALKIES 


is the name of a book by 
A hi wet 
fi the aazing It tells how re 
— for short stories, ne¥ 





lave See _ va Abmouncements 
IAL PRICES 
Ww. ddi Gand anasuves $10.00 
]@ ING inc incading = = of — 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards = -- i, ® 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 ChestnatSt., 
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BRING 
HISTORY TO LIFE 
IN ENGLAND 


Visit ancient York with 
1300-year-old Minster ; 

Durham where lies the Vener- 
able Bede, who died as he 
dictated the last words of the 





Its 
and 








first translation of the Bible. 
Wander through the historic 
of 


quarters of a Roman Legion 


— ee ee 


iq 


during the Occupation — and Norwich once the second city of England and 
Visit Lichfield Cathedral 
renowned for its three beautiful spires, and put yourself back in the Middle 


streets Lincoln — head- 


~ 


i— 


N\A 
* We. wit 


still preserving many relics of medieval times. 


Ages at Warwick Castle. See the old walls and picturesque streets of Chester. 
Look down from the battlements of those mighty castles that Edward | built 
at Caernarvon and Conway, and see what a task he had to conquer heroic Wales. 


Every county of Great Britain speaks to you of your own ancestors. Travel 
through those counties by LMS and L NER to the places you must have 
longed to see ever since you first read a history book. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester—Vice President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A 39) 
LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or H. J. Ketcham. 
General Agent, (Dept. A 39) L & N E Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, or from your own ticket agent 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


CARIBBEAN 
e A 5 Sunrhin Cr ULES 


oe 
nes “Fie 


LONDON & NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


L-N-:E-R 
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One cruise from New York, TWO cruises 
from New Orleans on fast, modern steamers 
designed for tropical cruising. All outside 
upper deck rooms. Plenty of shipboard 
activity. No passport. 


No. 1 New York—Santiago, Cuba—Kingston—La Ceiba, Honduras. 


$95 up 
13 day trip including sightseeing. 


Santiago ancient fortress town 
with San Juan Hill & Spanish Atmosphere. Kingston, Garden Para- 
dise of West Indies—Ceiba unspoiled tropics with trip up jungle river. 


New Orleans—Havana—Colon—Nicaragua. $97.50 up 12 day trip. 
Gay fascinating Havana—-Colon, crossroads of the world, and the 
Panama Canal. Time for trip across the isthmus. Puerto Cabezas, 
Nicaragua, for a bit of Central America. Sightseeing extra at 
nominal cost. 


No.2 


New Orleans—Vera Cruz—Mexico City. $125 up 12 day trip. Across 
to Vera Cruz.. Train from sea level through the Alps of the Americas ° 
to the 7350 ft. elevation of Mexico City. Pyramids—toreadors—na- . 
tive markets—relics of Montezuma. No end of fascinating items. 
Hotel, pullman and sightseeing all included. : 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


VACCARO LINE 
New York, 100 Maiden Lane New Orleans, Union indemnity Building 
« See Local Agent or write us for folder » 


No.3 
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More Tests on 
European Geography 


(Continued from page 47) 


Key To Tests 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


. Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
. two 
. Oslo 
. Denmark 
. Stockholm 
. farming 
. Greenland, Faroe Islands 
. Gulf Stream 
. sailors 
10. waterfalls 
11. lumber, paper pulp _ 
12. potatoes, turnips, barley, oats, 
hay, sugar beets 
13. northeast 
14. reindeer 
15. Finland, lumbering 


wWwonaAarvrt ven 


SWITZERLAND AND AUSTRIA 


1. Alps 

2. waterfalls 

3. republic 

4. cheese, milk, chocolate, toys, 
watches, fine machinery for fac- 
tories, wood carvings, lace, ribbon, 
silk 

5. Berne 

6. Basel, Zurich 

7. Geneva 

8. Rhone, Rhine, Danube, Po 

9. wheat, barley, rye, potatoes 

10. salt 

11. Vienna 

12. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Austria 

13. Danube 


ITALY 


Apennines 

Corsica, Sicily, Sardinia 
Naples 

Mount Vesuvius, Naples 
Rome 

art galleries, beautiful build- 
plaiting of straw 

Mount Etna 

Po 

oranges, lemons 
macaroni, spaghetti 

. grapes, olives 

. sulphur, marble 


_ =) 
HP PONE Or eer re 


_ 
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SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL 


1. wheat, sheep, wool 
2. vegetables, oranges, 
olives, raisins 
3. mercury, . copper, 
iron ore 
cork 
Barcelona, cotton, woolen 
. Madrid 
. Portugal 
. Oporto 
Iberian 
Pyrenees 
Strait of Gibraltar 
British 


THE BaLKAN CouNTRIES 


grapes 
lead, 


zinc, 


WONnA~ Ss 


10. 
11. 
12. 


1. mountainous 
2. Serbs, Bulgars, Rumanians, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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70 up 
per day 


20S per mile 





S 


ONLY 





.«« YOUR PERFECT 
SUMMER VACATION 


Almost your whole summer, 
cruising comfortably, luxu- 
riously . . . seeing ports that 
stretch from Madeira east- 
ward to the Russian coast of 
the Black Sea, from Cannes 
and Venice on the north to 
Port Said . . . surveying the 
whole course of civilization 
from its dawn to the 
Soviet regime. 


JULY AND AUGUST 


. .. your months! And your 
ship is the great 33,000 ton 


ROMA 


of the Italian Line... a fa- 
vorite of the southern trans- 
atlantic route. 14,090 miles! 
Measure the value to you 

. educationally, profession- 
ally, as well as in pleasure and 


PY PETE EE 


Port Said 


Yalta | recreation. Thenconsider the 
amazing rates... and send 
Athens | the coupon at once! 
Cattaro| RATES $300 up TouristClass 
Without Sbore $550) up First Class 
R Excursions 
Sails from NewYork 
Venice Juli 






returns August 22 








THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


COOK 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


Boston 


St. Louis 


Baltimore Washington 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Montreal, Vancouver Mexico City 


ye MAIL THIS 








THOS. COOK & SON . COUPON 
WAGONS-LITS INC, & , NOW 
BW 387 Fifth Ave... Y. ®. 
Please send me complete information on 
2 the ROMA. Southern Europe-Mediterranean Cruise. 
B name & 
Bi avpress —_ 8 


AM-4 
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THIS SUMMER vacation in the 
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NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! MORE FROM YOUR TIME/ 
HAWAII! NEW ZEALAND! AUSTRALIA! NOW actually within the scope of 
a moderate-priced, moderate length vacation—thanks to the great NEW 
“Matson-Oceanic” liners and SHARPLY REDUCED SUMMER FARES! 


HAWAII But five days from California to this “melody born of the sea.” A two 
weeks’ vacation would give you ten glorious days at sea aboard the finest ships 
to sail the Pacific . . . and four days in Hawaii. Three weeks would enable a 
longer, satisfying exploration and inexpensive short trips by automobile and 
inter-island steamer. “All-inclusive-cost-tours” enable further economy. A spe- 
cial booklet, yours upon request, contains interesting details. 


BUT regardless of the length of your stay or the size of your budget NO vaca- 
tion can match one in HAWAII for romance, adventure, release and travel value. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII— SUMMER SESSION 
Will be beld June 26 to August 4 


America's Westernmost outstanding educational institution. A session of wide 
scope and distinction. The faculty drawn from the foremost educators of both 
East and West. Fees and living costs remarkably LOW. Send for special booklet. 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 
Samoa and Fiji 











via Hawaii, 





This incomparable journey through the South Seas at AMAZINGLY LOW 
SUMMER FARES, 

You can make the round trip to New Zealand, Cabin Class (a new standard of 
luxurious, economical travel) on the great “Mariposa” or “Monterey” for as 
little as $272, and do it within 46 days. To Australia and return for $340. 
(Special vacation fares in effect from May 30 to August 31.) 


Think of the speed and luxury of your voyage, in terms of today, but think of 
your destination with all the glamor and romance inspired since you read your 
first thrilling South Seas tales. Booklet entitled “Vacation in New Zealand and 
Australia” contains many interesting details. Won't you send for a copy? 


Begin NOW to plan a really-worth-while DIFFERENT vacation in the 
South Seas. Any travel agency or our offices will gladly supply all details. 





MATSON LINE .- OCEANIC LINE 


215 Market Street, San Francisco + 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles - 271 Pine Street, Portland, Oregon 
814 2nd Ave., Seattle - 535 Sth Ave., N.Y. . 230 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago . 213 E. Broadway, San Diego 
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More Tests on 
European Geography 


(Continued from page 73) 


Albanians, Greeks, Turks 
. sheep, goats 

. perfume 

. irregular 

. Athens 

. Constantinople 

. Yugoslavia 


oN AM hw 


Russia AND New CountTRIEs OF 
CENTRAL EuROPE 


- Russia 
. level 
. boats 
- Volga 
. cold 
- rye, oats, barley, wheat, pota- 
toes, hay 
7. gold, platinum, oil, coal 
8. Moscow 
9. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
| gary 
10. Warsaw, Danzig, Baltic 
| 11. Czechoslovakia 
12. Prague 
13. Budapest 


AmMArAwND 








| The Children’s Surprise 
(Continued from page 37) 


DOROTHY—Come on! (All exit; 
then return in a minute with bends 
full of paper flowers.) 
NANCY—I'm so tired that I can 
hardly walk home—and look at 
these faded flowers. I don’t want 
them. I’m going to throw them 
away. 


ed too. (Throw flowers away.) 

(Exit Children. Spring and. 
Flowers enter sadly.) 

ARBUTUS—I managed to hide 
when those children came into the 
woods, but they pulled up many of 
my friends and neighbors. 

HEPATICA—Oh! What shall we 
do? 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (standing 
up very straight in the center of the 
group)—We must go far, far away, 
and stay for a long time. Then 
people will find what it is like to 
live in a world without flowers. 

MARSH MARIGOLD—You 
right. We must go. 

sPpRING—Then I shall have to say 
farewell to you, my flower friends. 
It will be very sad when I come back 
each year and find no flowers. 

(A happy cry is heard, and 
Nancy rushes in. Flowers start to 
run away.) 

NANCY—Don’t go away. I have 
good news. We have started a 
club. Our object is to help save the 
wild flowers. We're making post- 
ers to put up in our schoolroom. 

(Children run in, Betty and Dick 
carrying a poster.) 

CHILDREN—lIsn’t it lovely? 

(Water Sprites and South Breeze 
enter. Then Spring, Flowers, and 
Children make a circle around Betty 
and Dick and dance around them.) 


are 





OTHER CHILDREN—Ours are fad-| 
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HAPPY TIMES 


.« gay people. : 
LOW COST! 


You'll find them all 


on these famous liners 


EUROPE-BOUND 


A gay game on the sun deck... next 
stop Cherbourg...can’t you picture 
yourself revelling in all the thrill of 
it—enjoying every delightful minute 
with the charming folk you'll find 
aboard ... secure in the knowledge 
that thisyear’slowcostsare pleasantly 
possible for your vacation budget! 


Europe-bound! What a glamorous 
good time those two words evoke, 
when you’re travelling on these 
mighty liners of White Star! How 
delightfully perfect is every little 
detail that’s planned for your enjoy- 
ment ...all those luxuries great and 
small that are yours in Tourist Class 
because White Star specializes in good 
times. And, of course, an important 
part of your enjoyment are the re- 
markably low rates these fast, famous 
liners offer you in modern, gaily in- 
formal Tourist Class. Notice them 
below—your pocketbook won’t! 





RATES FROM 


‘95 +169 =" 
way Tourist iin 














MAJESTIC 


world’s largest ship 
OLYMPIC BRITANNIC 
GEORGIC (ew) LAURENTIC 
ADRIATIC DORIC 


Apply to your local agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
687 Market Screet, San Francisco. 
Other offices in principal 
cities, Agents everywhere 
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A Visit to the Farm 


(Continued from page 29) 


pucK POND— 
A duck pond lies below the hill. 
We children always love to fill 
Our pockets up with crumbs of 
bread 
On which the ducks like to be 
fed. 


WELL— 
And let us not forget to tell 
About the water from the well 
That lies below the farmhouse 
here. 
Its water is quite cool and clear. 


CHICKENS— 
The Farmer’s chickens give us 
eggs 
Of just the very best. 
The Farmer lets us hunt for them 
And take them from the nest. 


cows— 
Every night the cows come home. 
We greet them with delight. 
‘Tis they that give the milk we 
drink 


At morning, noon, and night. 


SHEEP— 
The timid sheep keep far away, 
Afraid to join us in our play. 
Dear sheep, we would not do you 

harm; 
You give the wool that keeps us 
warm. 


poG— 
While old Shep is on the farm, 
Timid sheep are safe from harm. 
He guards them all by night and 
day, 
And never lets them stray away. 


cAT— 
No farm could ever be complete 
Without its several cats. 
They drink up all the extra milk 
And chase away the rats. 


RABBIT— 
Take lessons from the rabbits 
here, 
And watch while they are fed. 
They nibble carrots by the peck 
And lettuce by the head. 


PONY— 
Perhaps we love the pony best 
Of any kind of pet. 
The rides he gives us on his back 
I know we'll not forget. 


(The following lines are to be 
spoken by those left standing—the 
Farmer, Farmer's Wife, and Farm- 


er's Children.) 


And now our little play is done. 
It’s given us a lot of fun, 

And at the end we want to say 
We hope it’s made you feel more 





gay- 
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aint century-old villages. 
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A Treasure-House of Scenery 
Behind the Towering Alps... 


ee sD of azure lakes, snowy peaks and 


this fascinating land remains a precious memory through- 
out a lifetime. Visit it NOW .. . such an opportunity may 
never come again. Costs everywhere are sweepingly re- 
duced. Swiss thoughtfulness provides a unique railroad 
ticket on which you travel as you please—change your route 
at will—with rates adjusted to suit all tastes. 


You will include in your trip the famous St. Gothard route with 
JUCERNE, i 
and unique spot for excursions by Boat and Rail, LUGANO- 
LOCARNO, oral paradise of the Swiss-Italian lake district and on 
ished LAUSANNE-OUCHY 
center for education and travel . . . the LOETSCHBERG line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND, with the i 
capital of Switzerland ...and_ T -INTERLAKEN, for that 
spectacular trip . . . to the JUNGFRAUJOCH. 


Write for Packet IN2 to the Official Agency of the SWISS 
FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SWITZERLAND 


Every golden hour spent in 


cradle of the Swiss Confederation 


, international 


uaint old towns of BERNE, 
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That actual statement is typical of what passengers say 
about our Water and Rail round trip to CALIFORNIA 


ND why not? It has every element 
that a glorious summer vacation 
should have! Travel, new scenes, new 
faces, interesting social contacts, a wide 
variety of summer sports and recreation. 
Where is summer more glorious than 
at sea on the decks of a great liner? 
Where is there more genuine travel lure 
and foreign atmosphere than in gay, old- 
world Havana and the old Spanish city 
of Panama? Where will you go for thrills 
like the passage through the gigantic 
Panama Canal? And where do they 
know how to play and to 
entertain you as they do in 
California—the nation’s 
playground? 

No wonder countless 
Panama Pacific passengers 
say that the 8500-mile water 
and rail round trip to Cali- 
fornia is the greatest vaca- 
tion in the world! And you, 
and you and YOU can take it THIS 
SUMMER. Rates are the lowest ever 
—only $220 if you choose to travel in 
Tourist Class on the ship and $325 if 
you choose luxurious First Class. The 
rates cover accommodations, meals and 
all essential expenses on the steamer and 
First Class rail fare across the continent. 

The round trip begins right from your 


PANAMA PACIFIC 


Gay LINE. 
XS / nernational Mercantile Marine, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco 
Authorized steamship or railroad agents everywhere 














home town (or from the nearest main 
line railroad point). You can go East or 
West by rail and take one of the huge 
Panama Pacific turbo-electric liners from 
Coast to Coast in the opposite direction. 
But when you go, be sure to pick a 
Panama Pacific Liner. Here they are. 
Remember the names: CALIFORNIA, 
VIRGINIA and PENNSYLVANIA 
—the largest ships in the service. 
That’s important to your pleasure. Really 
big ships like these assure you literally 
acres of open deck space, lots of elbow 
room in your stateroom, 
spacious public salons, and 
smooth sailing qualities. 
The size of the ship often 
measures the joy of the 
voyage, so don’t be satisfied 
e with less than one of the 
famous BIG THREE. 
The coupon will bring 
full details to you without 
obligation on your part. Send it today 
to your local travel agent or to us. 





NOTE TO THOSE WHO LOVE 
A SMOOTH SEA VOYAGE 


Many passengers via Panama Pacific Line are so 
delighted with the voyage one way that they want 
to make the round trip by sea. There's a sizable 
reduction for round trips bringing the fare to $180 
in Tourist and $337.50 in First Class. 











I am interested in the trip to California. 
Please send me details. 


One way Water O 
One way Rail ; 


Round trip by steamer, 25% reduction 


an am ow an a om ow ead 
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ray TOURIST sasuin 


1933 


is VIiATHE 


SOUTHERN 





RU L 


to 


EUROPE 


@ 


THE NEWEST THING 
IN TOURIST LUXURY 


on the 


FAMOUS 63 DAY Ships 


REX and 


Conte di 


SAVOIA 
$128. 


ROUND TRIP $225 up 


FORMER 2nd Class 
Now Used For =, 
TOURIST Accommodations 


(on sailings indicated) 
on the 


Conte GRANDE 
ROMA SATURNIA 
AUGUSTUS VULCANIA 


$120. 


ROUND TRIP $210 up 
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“TOURIST” on the Italian Line! 
Already it’s becoming the hit of 
1933 in low-cost European travel. 


In order to assure you a delightful 
voyage in the most pleasant environ- 
ment—special tourist sailings have 


been set aside. On the following 
dates, accommodations have been re- 
stricted to travelers of the “tourist” 
type—teachers, students, vacationists, 
men and women of culture—who wish 
to enjoy the Southern Route at low 
cost and in congenial company. 


SPECIAL TOURIST SAILINGS 


WIR IEEER, ccvcacecsacesinccarnese May 6 
| PS Se Ee May 31 
AUGUSTUS ... june 8 
Conte di SAVOIA June 15 
VULCANIA June 21 
REX June 24 
Conte GRANDE June 29 
ROMA july 1 
SATURNIA ...july 5 
Conte di SAVOIA july 8 
AUGUSTUS . .....july 12 
pp te |: | July 29 


(Tourist Class will also be carried 
on all other sailings) 


If you’re going abroad at all, it will pay 
you to look into this new travel oppor- 
tunity. No matter which ship you choose, 
you’re sure of a brilliant crossing— in a 
Tourist Class that offers the most popular 
proven features of tourist travel, plus the 
ultra-modern luxuries and facilities of 
seven superb new ships, plus the most 
worthwhile advantages of the Southern 
Route! See 2 to 8 extra ports, with stop- 
over privileges at each if desired ... en- 
joy 1,000 miles or more of cruising in the 
Mediterranean—or the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic! Make your plans early and 
secure preferred accommodations in ad- 
vance. 


Write for special booklet on 
Tourist accommodations 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 
1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arling- 
ton St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust 
Blidg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
1806 American Bank Blidg., New Orleans; 
Architects Bldg., 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal. 


ITALIAN LINE 








Father Comes Home 


from Sea 
(Continued from page 51) 


A gangplank had been laid from 
the wharf to the “Lively Sally,” and 
the children and their mother went 
aboard. There upon the deck was a 
great rounded shell, with four 
strange scaly legs projecting from 
it, a short pointed tail at one end, 
and a small head with a horny beak 
at the other. Its back was bigger 
than the biggest turkey platter. 

“That’s Gally,” said Father. “He 
came from the Galapagos Islands, so 
I call him Galapagos—Gally for 
short. That’s the way he walks, up 


-|hill and down, all over the island.” 


The children stood with wide 
open eyes, and Moses and Aaron ran 
behind their mother, and peeped out 
from her skirts. They were accus- 
tomed to monkeys and parrots; but 
such a creature as this they had 
never seen before. 

“What does he eat?” Moses asked 
finally. His father stepped to the 
side of the ship, and called to a 
woman standing on the wharf, 
“Mrs. Starbuck, could you let me 
have a cabbage from your market 
basket, please?” 

Laughing, she tossed him the veg- 
etable, and he laid it down in front 
of the big turtle. Instantly, the 
horny beak snapped down into it, 
cut out a large piece, and began to 
chew, with a curious sidewise motion 
of the head. 

“That’s one thing he eats,” 
Father, 
thing.” 

For a moment they watched the 
turtle enjoying the cabbage. Then 
Judith remembered what her father 
had first said. “How do people 
ride him?” she asked. 

“Just like this,’ he answered, 
picking her up and setting her high 
on the broad shell. Then he stooped 
and caught up the cabbage. 
“Elisha,” he said, “just go ahead of 
Gally, and hold the cabbage before 
his nose. He likes to walk, but we'll 
have to coax him a little this time. 
We'll make a turtle pasture for him 
in the back lot, where he can have 
all the cabbage and lettuce he likes.” 

The turtle stretched out its long 
neck toward the cabbage, and wad- 
dled after it, while Captain Folger 
steadied Judith on its back, and the 
others danced around, clapping their 
hands. 

“Me, too; me, too,” clamored 
Moses and Aaron, losing their fear. 
Judith, like the good big sister she 
was, slid off the turtle, and Father 
lifted the two little boys to a seat on 
the slippery shell. Slowly the queer 
steed bumped about over the deck 
after Elisha and the cabbage. Judith 
followed closely. Clarinda, with 
Jocko, was at her sister’s heels. 

“It’s a procession,” laughed Peter. 


said 
“but he eats almost any- 


“Come on, Abigail.” 





(Continued on page 77) 
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Poster Pattern 


Books 


These books contain outline drawing patterns 
which are to be traced and transferred to suit. 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 
into posters, window decorations, jointed toys, 
etc. The patterns may be used many times over, 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 


CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


By BESS GRUCE CLEAVELAND 


terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. ogy 3 seone 
covers. rice 

postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50, 50, 











Instructor Poster Patterns }0°% 
Each of these books con- 





tains patterns for making | 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of ~ ee in ea 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal TTERNS 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 





books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 16 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with pine 
Windows Open; Jack (who soos 
is never sick); Eat Fruit — 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 


Safety Poster Patterns 
































be J a | eid 
making Posters of vary- 

—e sizes > oe 36 x 16 S$ A & ce TY 
inches, each illustrating a 

safety rule. Full direc- Pp O STE R 
tions are given. Sub | PATTERNS 


jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- | 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 




















The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
$2.50. 


Instructor Jointed Toys BOOK; 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 

patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy 

Each aeoh bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cents, _—— Either 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Father Comes Home from Sea 


(Continued from page 76) 


He pushed her into line behind |laughing. Her face was shining, 
the others, and followed with Polly | as though it were all lit from inside. 
perched on his head. Mother stood} “That’s the way we all feel,” 
and laughed at the funny parade of | thought Clarinda. “It’s because 
children and pets. Father has come home.” 

Clarinda watched her. She al-| Avrsor’s Nore: Such pets as parrots, 
ways liked to see her mother laugh; monkeys, and even Galapagos turtles, were 


common in the homes of the whalers in 
but toeday Mother was more than | old Nantucket. 








Toys from Waste Materials 


(Continued from page 33) 


top of the cylinder. They are at-|it is filled with candy, tissue paper, | 
tached by pushing them through | instead of cardboard, can be pasted 
slits. \over the opening. Or the head may 

To use these toys as gift contain- | be fastened to a cover which fits 
ers, it is necessary to make some part, | down over the top of the body. A 
usually the body, so that it can be|cover can be fitted to one end of 
opened. The lower part of the rab- | the duck’s body, and a handkerchief 
bit’s body can be left opened. After | or other small gift put into it. 





An Achievement Test in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 16) 


of knowledge or skill is responsible | and simplicity appeal to the teacher; 
for the error made. He is placed in | the definiteness appeals to the chil- 
a group requiring similar remedial|dren. Here is something worked 
work, He is given as a goal 100 per | out along familiar lines, which 
cent accuracy in this test, since the | Serves to tie up the, efforts of the 


* om 2 tery. teacher and pupils in grade two at 
inner Can Soe aD ide end of the session, and which 


| serves specifically to direct the 

The teachers and the pupils like | efforts of the teacher and the pupils 
the test. They like the procedure. | of grade three at the beginning of 
The combined comprehensiveness | the session. 


ATTITUDES 








There’s no longer any reason why you shouldn't take 


THAT EUROPEAN 
VACATION 


NORTHLAND CRUISES 
for less than $7 a day! 


$259, up (24 cents a mile) 


Approximately 40 days---10,000 miles 
SHORE EXCURSIONS OPTIONAL 
@ WHERE: 


To northern Europe where history is being made... to 

Russia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark and Finland via the 
North Atlantic and the Baltic Sea... to five countries— 
covering 10,000 miles. Your ship is your hotel. 


@® HOW: 


Luxuriously ... safely ... in beautifully furnished 
staterooms (all outside) ... on ships with spacious 

lounges and promenade decks ... where perfect 
service is a tradition and every meal a gastronom- 
ical event. 


@ WHEN: 
























o On any one of four sailing dates from New York 
+++ June21... June28... July8... July 22. 
i R b b @ WHY: 


For your health’s sake. . . to see the scene 
of the world’s greatest social experiment 
-.. for the sake of a glorious adventure 

and a never-to-be-forgotten vacation. 


AMERICAN 
SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway, 1 Bourse Bidg., 
New York Philadelphia, Pa. 


A folder... 
giving FACTS, 
giving RATES, 
surprisingly low, 

giving PROOF 

that you CAN have 
the vacation of your 
dreams this year for 

very little. Ask your 
local agent, or write 
direct. 


INQUIRE 
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_A valuable 
FREE SERVICE 


for your classes 


MODERN teachers exert great influence in build- 
ing up the health of their pupils. Instruction 
ranges from the care of teeth to the cultivation 


of sane appetites. 


To help instruct children in the modern rules 
of diet and health, the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company has prepared special 
material which outlines, interestingly, the major 


rules of sane eating and living. 


Kellogg Cereals are particularly good for chil- 
dren. They help round out the diet. Eaten with 
milk or cream, they provide nourishment in easily 


digested form. 


Be sure you obtain the interesting Kellogg 
health instruction aids. Simply check the material 


you want, and mail us the coupon. 





Home Economics Department 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the literature I have checked, 
() HEALTH SCORE CHART ( VITAMINS 
[] BREAKFAST SCORE [] FOOD CALCIUM 
CHART 
(] THREE MEALS A DAY 


(0 GOOD HEALTH RULES 
CFOODS FOR GROWING (1 DIVIDE YOUR FOOD 


BOYS AND GIRLS DO 
(1 THE LUNCH BOX 1 BE YOUR OWN BEST 
PARADE EXHIBIT 


([A MANUAL OF COOKING 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 

[) MILK FOR ADEQUATE 
NUTRITION 


[) DIET SERIES (Reducing, 
Constipation, Food-iron, 
Gaining Weight) 


[] ASSORTED KELLOGG 














(Cj CALORIES RECIPES 

Name 

Grade taught a ee ae 
Address — 
City State 
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44 Passenger Flying Clipper Ships—W orld’s Largest Airliners 


MAKE NO TRAVEL PLANS 
Until You Get Our 
Special Offer to Teachers 


Summer Travel to Latin America Offers a marvel- 
ous opportunity for teachers. 


Lands of springtime coolness during the hot months 
. . « fascinating foreign cities . . . quaint cus- 
toms . . . marvelous scenery . . . interesting ex- 
periments in government . . . history in the mak- 
ing .. . Ancient Universities . . . art treasures 

.. in the land where American history first began. 


America’s Giant Flying Clipper Ships—world's largest 
airliners—now take you there in hours, where days 
were once required. Luxury travel all the way. 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
RATES for TEACHERS 


Lowest fares ever offered—no more than you would 
spend in an ordinary trip—permit you a choice of 
unusual tours in Mexico, West Indies, Central and 
South America . . . to 104 cities in 31 interesting 
countries. See next month’s announcement. 


Make reservations at any Travel Bureau, through 
Postal Telegraph or Western Union, or at 
any railway or airline ticket office. 


WRITE FOR OUR TRAVEL BOOKLET 


PAN AMERICAN 
P4a GP AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


122 East 42nd Street New York City 








Music in 
Grades Five and Six 
(Continued from page 48) 


the “Song of the Volga Boatmen,” 
does the class have a mental picture 
of the river, with the boats manned 
by peasants, pulling the heavy ropes 
hour after hour, until exhausted? 
Can the singers get that weariness 
into their tone? Imagination is 
keen in young people. It may well 
be used in the motivation of the 
music lesson. 

A pupil who is timid about sing- 
ing alone will often respond if a 
friend sings with him. After sing- 
ing in a small group, he becomes 
more sure of himself, and is willing 
to attempt it alone. The teacher 
may help the individual when neces- 
sary, and encourage when improve- 
ment is evident. 

Beginning part-singing— 

The joy of part-singing in the in- 
termediate grades is one of the fea- 
tures that is sufficient reason for its 
use. When one adds to this enjoy- 
ment the greater vocal ease in sing- 
ing the part best suited to the vocal 
range and quality, there is no doubt 
of its advisability. Teachers some- 
times feel that unless pupils read 
music very readily at sight it is im- 
possible to begin part-singing. I be- 


lieve this is a great mistake. If the| 


pupils cannot read a part song, it 
may be taught as a rote song. Ease 
in singing and the enjoyment of 
making harmony prove vital moti- 
vating elements toward progress in 
sight-singing ability. 

Too long continuance of unison 
singing is likely to pall upon pupils 
of intermediate-grade age. They 
need something harder to do to 
stimulate them to greater effort. 

It sometimes occurs that in the 
sixth grade a few of the boys’ voices 
have fully changed to baritone 
range. This is particularly to be 
found among boys who, because of 
nonpromotion, are behind the age 
group to which they belong. Again 
it is because of early maturity which 
occurs among children of foreign 
parents from southern climates. 

The test as to whether the voice 
has definitely dropped the octave in 
range is to hear the boy’s speaking 
voice with a critical ear. He may 
read a stanza of the song, or the 
teacher may engage him in conver- 
sation sufficiently to draw a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

If boys with changed voices are 
found in the sixth grade, they 
should be transferred to the seventh 
grade for music periods, if possible. 
School music texts for the sixth 
grade are intended to be used with 
unchanged voices. Hence the 
changed voice should sing with a 
group that is studying the bass clef, 
since such a voice is a misfit in a 
sixth-grade singing group, and mis- 
fits cause most of the disinterested- 
ness in music. 
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Entertainment Books 


a-e= Iialogues and Plays for 
: Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. A 
book that is invaluable ip 
the making of a popular 
program. Provides a part 
for every child, the timid, 
the awkward, the lively, 
the natural actor, or the 
ungifted. Most of the se 
lections are intensely hu- 
morous; some are serious, 
but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to 
Ss : please. 27 selections in 
Ht aonmnmuas. | al], ranging from three 
minute dialogues to thirty 
minute plays. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 




















Pieces and Plays for 
Primary Pupils 





e By Grace Se Rw PIECES ano PLAYS 
rst part is devot a 
collection of pieces to JS PRIMARY PUPILS 





speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike 
verses imaginable. The 
second part contains 18 
dialogues and plays for 
the little people, besides 
the pageant of “The Pied 
Piper” which is well suited 
to any general program. 
Some of the plays “act” 
fifteen minutes and in 
them the children repre- 
sent flowers, dolls, Mother 
Goose and fairy tale characters, grown persons, 
ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and 
Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. 
This book presents health 
lessons in entertainment 
form. The nineteen selec- 
tions included are suitable 
for grades 1 to 6 inclusive, 
varying in length, number 
of characters, and gen- 
eral difficulty. They are 
characterized by plenty of 
action and clever dialogue. 

of production is also 
a feature; the scenery 
q is easily arranged and 
- .{ the costumes are simple 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Pieces and Plays for 
Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
Provides a splendid selec- 
tion of usable material for 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Mother's 
Day, Peace Day, New 
Year’s Day, Valentine Day 
and Longfellow’s Birthday. 
The material consists of 
quotations, recitations, 
verses for familiar tunes, 
music, drills, dances, dia- 
logues, and plays. Also 
directions for setting up a 
Maypole with diagrams for 
winding the pole and for 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for the Springtime 
mee A Pageant of Spring. 
The coming of spring, in 


three episodes. Either in- 
door or outdoor setting. 
Characters include Father 
Time, Sun, Winds, Rain- 
drops, Sunbeams, Snow- 
flakes, Jack Frost, Flow- 
ers, Birds, Leaf Buds, 
Grass Blades, Spring, Her- 
alds, Attendants, Plow- 
man, etc. Two especially 
written songs set to famil- 
iar music are included. 90 
to 1650 children of all 
grades may participate. 
80 minutes. Price 15 
cents, postpaid. 


Awakening of Spring. Rain and Sunshine as 
the messengers of Spring help to awaken the flow- 
ers. A very pleasing “Dance of Spring” and the 
song “Springtime is Coming” are introduced. For 
primary and intermediate grades. 4 speaking 
parts (3 girls, 1 boy), and as many others as 
desired. 10 minutes. Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A delightful flor- 
al operetta for children of the intermediate grades. 
In Nature’s palace at Under-the-Ground the flow- 
ers await Mother Nature’s summons to greet the 
Spring. 9 speaking parts and as many as desired 
for choruses. Full directions for simple stage set- 
ting and costuming. Both words and music are 
included for the songs. Either indoor or outdoor 
setting. Very effective for a springtime program. 
Plays about 20 minutes. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


Welcome, Bright Springtime. An attractive play 
for spring occasions. Twelve or more nymphs 
with May Queen and Attendants. The play is 
made up of artistic songs, dances and pantomimes, 
with music and directicns. The music includes, 
besides original compositions, Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade,” Mozart’s “Sonata” and “Minuet,” “Barca- 
rolle” 7 Hoffman, “Melody in F” by Rubenstein. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


F, A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Neighbors, So Why Not Friends? 


(Continued from page 13) 


3. Latin Americans, except Argen- 
tinians, Uruguayans, Chileans, Costa 
Ricans, and numbers of old families in 
the other countries, are a mixed race, 
Spaniards having intermarried with 
Africans or Indians. This racial con- 
fusion has brought problems, but Latin 
Americans are solving them democra- 
tically. Indians are still the backbone 
of such countries as Mexico, Guatemala, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. To the Old 
America they contributed great civili- 
zations; to the New they contribute 
labor and, as in Mexico, remarkable 
skill in the arts. 

4, Latin Americans are intelligent, 
democratic, courteous, hospitable, and 
idealistic. In many instances they 
have shown their inclination for settling 
their differences by peaceful means. 
Many of them are gifted as artists, 
writers, jurists, and internationalists, 

§. Latin Americans are also intensely 
patriotic, and desiring above all to re- 
tain their independence, they resent any 
interference in their affairs by other 
governments. 

Our school children need fre- 
quently to be reminded that we of 
the North have not a monopoly of 
the words “America” and “Ameri- 
can.” Millions of other children 
sing in Spanish or Portuguese of 
their “America, the Beautiful.” 
Every schoolroom should contain a 
map of the western hemisphere, to be 
referred to as the map of America. 

Instead of so much memorization 
of fact, we should seek to cultivate 
attitudes and emotions. The pupils 
can “take off” on imaginary air- 
plane flights to visit the most no- 
table cities and regions of Latin 


America, for instance, Havana, 
Santo Domingo, Mexico, the Maya 
ruins of Yucatan, Guatemala, the 
Amazon, Rio de Janeiro, the Andes, 
Buenos Aires, and Montevideo. 

Music is another aid for awaken- 
ing an emotional interest. Here 
again, schools may co-operate in 
purchasing phonograph _ records. 
In order to secure the best, the 
phonograph companies or the Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the Pan American Union should be 
consulted. 

Finally, our pupils ought to get 
in touch with Latin American chil- 
dren. The difference in language 
should not deter them, for they can 
tell about themselves and their 
school through drawings, snapshots, 
sketches, post-card views (but most 
of these are too ugly), and pasting 
them into an album. The question 
of where to send the album would 
be answered by writing to the Pan 
American Union. 

When Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
was Governor of Puerto Rico, he 
made the following statement: 
“The future must bring a closer and 
more comprehensive understanding. 
In attaining this, the building of 
relationships between the children 
will be a considerable factor, for the 
children of to-day are the nation of 
to-morrow.” 


EpiTortaL Nore: In 1930, the govern- 
|ments of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics set aside April 14 as Pan American 
Day, a day on which schools, civic associa- 
tions, and the people generally might real- 
ize the many ties of common interest that 


(Continued on page 80) 























First sailing from New York, June 22nd 
—weekly thereafter. 
France, Germany—all Central and 
Southern Europe. 30 itineraries, vari- 
ous durations. All Atlantic Crossings 
on the swift, steady Famous Eour, the 
stabilized sisterships. 


23 Daystor*171=° 
to 
43 Days for *376 


These rates apply to accommodations 
in Modern Third Class. (Tourist Class 
at slightly higher rates.) 


ECONOMY 
TOURS 


To England, 


ROUND TRIP RATES 








Inquire concerning sailing dates, durations, itin- 


ce 


eraries and rates from Your Travel Agent or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York, and in Principal Cities everywhere. 
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PERU .., 


Ancient, Half Modern and 
Wholly Fascinating 





For vacationists tired of the traveled trails—there’s Peru! Here you’ll find scenic 
beauty that is unsurpassed . . . prehistoric ruins as mysterious as any the Old 
World holds . . . fascinating native life . . . ancient Indian villages, modern cities, 
smart seaside resorts .. . and just about any climate you desire, from the cold of 
snow-capped mountains to the warmth of sun-bathed beaches. 


The trip is easy to make and surprisingly inexpensive on “Santa” ships—the 
newest, largest and fastest liners to South America. En route you enjoy a daylight 
trip through the Panama Canal 
--.call at Colombia... and visit 
Ecuador, a land possessing all 
the unspoiled primitive charm 
of intriguing, far-away Bali. 

Awaiting you in Peru are 
pleasant days of sightseeing in 
Lima, the jewel-like “City of 
Kings,” a place of old cathe- 
drals and Spanish plazas, where 
sophisticated hotels and clubs 
provide modern comforts and 
entertainment ... beautiful 
motor drives to nearby bathing 
beaches .. . thrilling rail trips up 
the mountains to some of the 
highest towns in the world . .. 
and excursions to the titanic 
ruins of cities built by Inca and 
pre-Inca races whose origin is 
still shrouded in mystery. 

The cruise to Peru and return can be made in 38 days. First class accommoda- 
tions, $295; shore expenses additional. Fortnightly Saturday sailings from New 
York. No passports required. Other cruises to Chile or "Round South America. 
Consult your travel agent or 





GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: 
Little Building; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Avenue; Philadelphia: Pier 40 South. 
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This HEALTH POSTER 
New.... Colorful! 


Ys WILL want this brand-new, 
six-color Good Health Poster. 
Just as thousands of teachers have 
written us before for our other school- 
room helps, It measures 16 by 2114 
inches and will make a sizable, glow- 
ing spot of color on your wall. With 
it comes a sheet of useful information 
for the health lesson period. 


Teachers have learned the wisdom, 





| Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
| 42nd St., 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Neighbors, So Why 
Not Friends? 
(Continued from page 79) 


unite the nations of this hemisphere. 
April 14 being Good Friday this year, the 
Pan American Union is planning a program 
for the 12th, which may be broadcast. 

The following companies publish materi- 
al on Latin America (tourist folders, maps, 
posters, pictures, etc.), which they will 
send to teachers. Requests for material 
for classroom use should be accompanied 
by three cents in postage for each pupil. 

Grace Line, 10 Hanover Square, New 
York, N 

— Pacific Line, 1 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., Union 
Indemnity Building, New Orleans, La. 

Munson oe Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, 

Thomas C Cook & Son, 585 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Bence Tourist Company, Inc., 331 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Missouri Pacific Lines, Missouri Pacific 
(For Mexico.) 

Inc., 122 East 
New York, N.Y., will send free 


Pan American Airways, 


| to teachers pictures of their planes, which 
| operate between the United States and 
| Latin American countries. 





in such times as these, of singling out | 


the banana as one of the cheapest 
yet most beneficial weapons for com- 
bating undernourishment. Recent 
research ranks the banana higher 
than ever as a “protective food.” 


Its ample minerals help ward off 


nutritional anemia by actually in- 
creasing the red blood cells. Its rich 
store of easily digested fruit sugars 
and its vitamins, or “body bosses” 
(A, B, C, G and E), are a first aid in 
correcting digestive disorders, stimu- 
lating appetite, promoting growth, 
building energy and counteracting 
such infections as common colds, 

If you would raise the daily effi- 
ciency and general well-being of your 
pupils, encourage them to spend more 
of their pennies on ripe bananas. And 





send for the Poster—to make the 
“banana a day” lesson all the easier. 


3 


N. 1. 4-33 


The high food value and easy digestibility 
of the bgnana have been recognized by the 
Committee on Foods of the American Med- 
ical Association, and its acceptance seal 
granted for use in advertising by the United 
Fruit Company. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free Health Poster for my room. H 


Name. 





School 
Address. 
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A Unit of Work 


on Nature 
(Continued from page 22) 


Write their names in the “gar- | 


den,” an honor roll mounted 
on poster paper and decorated 
with pictures of flowers, 

4. Music— 
a) Excellent sources for songs 
of birds, flowers, and many 
other nature subjects are: 


Songs of the Child World, | 


published by John Church Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Lilts and 
Lyrics, published by Clayton 
F, Summy Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
and Harmonic Primer, pub- 
lished by the American Book 
Co., New York, N.Y. 
5. Physical training— 

a) Rhythm exercises may con- 
sist of having the children imi- 
tate birds flying, butterflies 
flitting, flowers swaying in the 


breeze, accompanied by piano | = 


or phonograph music. 
b) Outdoor games are very 
desirable on every clear spring 
day. 

6. Art— 
a) Have the children draw or 
cut reproductions of flowers, 
birds, or any other objects in 
nature suggested by them. 
b) Give each child typed or 
mimeographed copies of the 
poems learned during language 
period and have him paste 
them in a scrapbook. On the 
page opposite the poem he may 
draw a picture which tells the 
story of the poem. 

7. Number— 
a) Practice in counting will be 
provided by having the chil- 
dren count the number present, 
the number absent, supplies 
needed, and so on. 
b) To create a drill situation, 
the class may be divided into 
teams, and each team named 
for a flower. 


The INSTRUCTOR ($220) Fe! 9x. 
with The Pathfinder... $3.00 00 $2.75 


with Nature Magazine... 5.00 4.20 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 
with Correct English... 4.50 3.65 
with Child Life...» 5.00 4.25 
with Time, W’kly Newsmag. 7.00 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Mag. _ 4.50 4.00 
with Good Housek’p’g (33°95) 4.50 4.35 
with Golden Book... 5.00 3.85 
with Cosmopolitan (37%)... 4.50 4.35 
with American Magazine... 4.50 4.35 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.00 2.85 
with Collier’s, Nat'l] Weekly 4.00 3.60 
with Review of Reviews... 5.00 3.95 
with McCall’s Magazine____. 3.00 2.85 
with Pictorial Review. 3.00 2.85 
with Reader’s Digest... 5.00 4.25 
| with Current History__._.___ 5.00 4.25 
with American Boy... 4.00 3.85 
with American Childhood___ 4.00 3.60 
with School Arts Magazine. 5.00 4.70 
with Prac. Home Economics 4.00 3.45 
with American Girl... 3.50» 3.10 
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Magazine Bargains 


Order Now This Easy, Economical Way. 
Pay Later If More Convenient. 


USE ORDER 
BLANK BELOW 


























The INSTRUCTOR... _... $2.00 
McCall’s Magazine__ __. $1,005 Three 
Pictorial Review. $1.00 = 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00 

The Pathfinder... >= $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine__ $1.00 A 3 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00 

The Pathfinder___ _..$1.00 Three 
Pictorial Review _ ~ $1.00) $3.45 
The Pathfinder__..__.--------—--—«s $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine __. $1.00$ Three 
Pictorial Review $1.00) $2.40 
Woman’s Home onthe All 
McCall’s Magazine__ $1.00) Three 
Pictorial Review_.. $1.00 $2.60 
McCall’s —. ekiaseise $1.00 
*American Magazine... $2.50 Three 
*Woman’s Home Comp.__...$1.00 $4.00 

*To one address. 
*Good nS — _.....- $250 
*Cosmopolitan $2.50 $4.00 
*To one address. 

Good Housekeeping ___ $2.50 
McCall’s Magazine._______ $1.00 
Pictorial Review__._________. $1.00 a 10 








NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for TWO YEARS in any offer in 
which it is included in this advertisement, add only $1.00 to the prices quoted. 

























































































The INSTRUCTOR_______ $2.00) _All |*American Magazine $00} Both 
|The Pathfinder. $1.00 ,T'ree | *Woman’s Home Comp. $1.00 $3.0 
Nature Magazine__._____. $3.00 $5.10 *To one address. 
The INSTRUCTOR________ $2.00) _All |*American Magazine... 00} $3.7 
| The Pathfinder_________.$1.00 Three | *Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly 3 00 $3. 15 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $4.20 *To one address. 
The INSTRUCTOR... $2.00) _All | The Pathfinder _..$1.00 
The Pathfinder .__.$1.00 Three | Nature Magazine _ $3.00 $3. i 
Junior Home Magazine_____.$2.50 $4.65 The Pathfinder_____$1.00 
The INSTRUCTOR $2.00) All | The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $2.35 
Chere Enalish $250} $4.55) The Pathfinder ————_—_ 3100 00 
a unior Home Magazine “ 
|The INSTRUCTOR... 3. 00) _All Both 
Th The Pathfinder __ $1.00 
ee 1.00 $5.15 Correct English $2.50 $3.15 
wits ive | The Pathfinder... $1.00) Both 
il 
| Fo bay ce cen — ame Child Life See $3.40 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $5.85 Nature Magazine... or Both 
The INSTRUCTOR 4a _$2. 00 The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $4. 00 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 Three The Etude, Music eupemlan $2.00 4.25 
Junior Home Magazine. $2.50 Child Life == $ 3.005 $4.25 
The INSTRUCTOR... $2.00 _ The Etude, Music —— $2 Both 
The Etude, Music Magazine - 00 ree |McCall’s Magazine $1.0 0} $2.35 
Correct English 0 $. ~ McCall’s Magazine 00 Both 
The INSTRUCTOR = 00) of Pictorial Review. $1.00) $1.60 
merican Magazine The Pathfinder. $1.00) , Both 
—— Home. Comp. $1.00 a McCall’s Magazine $1.00) $1.60 
The Pathfinder_ __.......$1.00) , Beth 
by adhe anny —— a y a Pictorial Review ...$1.00 $1.60 


*Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly $2 gaol oe $5. 60 
*To one address. 
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Date 





Rev. of Reviews (loTeachersOaly) $2.10) , Both 
Golden Book (To Teachers Only) aa $4.10 





-~-Use This Order Blank—Pay in 30 Days If More Convenient--- 


193.... 





(If The INSTRUCTOR is included in your order 


The above order totals $s 


Name 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me the following magazines, each.for one year: 


and you desire it for two years, please so state.) 


{ I am enclosing herewith. 
I will remit in 30 days from above date. 
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GUEST CRUISES 







SU(C CESSFUL 


West Indies 


and the 


Caribbean 


Low Summer rates 
are now in effect! 
So for your Easter 
or Summer vaca- 
tion, come and be 
a guest aboard one 
of these spic-and- 
span liners—a fa- 
mous fleet led by 
six new magnificent 
ships! You'll truly 
enjoy the tropics 
this way—in the 
favorite informal manner—on a 
friendly, intimate vessel with all out- 
side rooms, outdoor swimming pools 
... and adept staffs whose pleasure 
it is to make you comfortable afloat 
and ashore. Latest type mechan- 
ical ventilation for tropical comfort. 


from NEW YORK— 

Cruises of 10 to 18 days—variously to HA- 
VANA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOM- 
BIA, COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS. From $95 to $170 minimum. 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


from NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 9 or 16 
days—variously to HAVANA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS, PANAMA. From 
$90 and $115 minimum. Sailings Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 


No passports required 
Optional shore excursions at all ports 


to and from CALIFORNIA— New York or 
New Orleans to California $200 up. Rates 
include maintenance at Isthmus between 
ship connections. $300 round trip, return 
ship or rail. 


Write for our Golden Cruise and Silver Ship Books 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 





‘ gines are large -and powerful. 
Some of them are fired with coal, | 
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‘A Unit on Water 
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and comfortable, as are the cabins. 
The beds in the cabins are fas- 
tened to the wall, to keep them 
from slipping. On a modern 
steamship, one may play tennis 
and other games, and attend mo- 
tion-picture shows. On the up- 
per decks lifeboats hang from 
steel supports. The engine room 


of a ship is below deck. The en- 


but oil is more frequently used. 

In putting a ship together, 
rivets are used. The rivets are 
heated and then pounded into the 
holes made for them. Plating a 
ship is covering it with steel. 
The plates overlap, as shingles do. 
Then they are “calked.” This 
means that the edge of a plate is 
driven down so that it “bites” the 
plate beneath. (In wooden ships, 
the seams are calked by filling 
them with oakum and pitch.) 

When a ship first goes into the 
water, it is called launching. 
The ship enters the water stern 
first. This is done because the 
bow is sharp, and there would be 
danger of its cutting too deep in- 
to the water, and causing damage. 
The ship is finished after it is 
launched. 

C. Ocean routes change with the | 
seasons. During the winter, the 
routes are located farther south, 
to avoid icebergs. Where traffic 
is heavy, steamships have certain 
routes to take. Coastwise trade 
is the traffic along the coast. The 
most important routes are in the | 
Atlantic Ocean, between  the| 
United States and Europe. 

D. Ships carrying mail are di- 
vided into classes, according to 
the material from which they are 
built, how far they travel, and 
how fast they go. The first-, 
second-, and third-class ships are | 
constructed of steel. A first-| 
class steamship has a speed of 
about sixteen knots an hour. For 
carrying mail on an outward 
voyage, United States ships of the | 
first class receive four dollars a 
mile; ships of the second class, 
two dollars a mile; ships of the 
third class, one dollar a mile; and | 
ships of the fourth class, two- 
thirds of a dollar a mile. 

In most ocean steamers there 
are different classes for traveling. 
The first class is the most expen- 
sive. The cabins are in the mid- 
dle part of the ship, where the 
rolling is felt less. To-day, 











second and third classes are much 
better than they used to be. In 
cabin ships there are no classes. 
Everyone pays the same amount 
of money for cabins. The cabins 
are well furnished. Some of the 





(Continued on page 82) 
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cA nnouncing 
A NEVV DINING CAR SERVICE 


Southern Pacific, pioneer rail- 
road of the West, now pioneers 
in a revolutionary new dining 
car service. On any Southern 
Pacific diner you can now enjoy 
a complete luncheon or dinner 
for 80¢ to $1.25, breakfast for 
50¢ to 90¢. 

“Meals Select”— they were 
named by Harry Butler, our 
new dining car manager who 


originated them. You choose 
from five entrees, priced at 80¢, 
90¢, $1, $1.10 and $1.25. The 
price of the entree you select in- 
cludes soup, salad, main course, 
vegetables, bread and butter, 
beverage and dessert. 

When next you travel west, 
ride Southern Pacific and enjoy 
this new contribution to rail- 
road travel. 


AND LOWER FARES TO 


CALIFORNIA THIS SUMMER 


Travel costs to California and 
the Pacific Coast will be lower 
than ever this summer, In addi- 
tion to the regular long-limit 
low summer fares (on sale May 
15 to October 15), we will offer 
much lower fares with shorter 
limits from nearly all eastern 
and mid-western cities to the 





Pacific Coast. And in connec- 
tion with these short-limit fares 
the Pullman Company will offer 
Pullman ‘roundtrips for 12 
times the one-way charge from 
Chicago and other cities west 
of the Mississippi. 

No matter what ticket you 
buy, Southern Pacific’s choice 
of Four Great Routes will give 
you more for your money. 

Mail the coupon now for fur- 
ther information. 











My Pacific Coast destination will be. 


O. P. BARTLETT, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, or 
H. H. GRAY, 535 Fifth Ave., New York. 


I plan to leave about____ 

















I will have days for my trip. En route I wish to see 
Name : pieniiloes 
Address 





_____ City. —_ - 





Southern Pacific 
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AN EASY CLIP TO 





EUROPE 


2 oo Se a ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oer 
a AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itiner- 
“University Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours”, 






aries: 


I plan to sail about 





a 
Py Name. 


4 Addresa__ 
A-4 
8 eee ee een Be 


act our material together; send that coupon now! These 
booklets cover the entire field — University Tours under emi- 
nent educational leaders; Popular Tours conducted by expert 
members of our own staff. An amazing variety of itineraries 
— some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, 








THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 1S 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 





WORLD! History or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include 
just the places you most want to see. Get these books and 
3 make your choice early! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON —— WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MOST INEXPENSIVE OF ALL 
VACATIONS! 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


FOR THIS YEAR 





PICTURESQUE DIGBY, NEARBY “THE PINES” HOTEL 


COME in June, just after school closes . . . when the 
orchards are a mass of fragrant bloom. . . ond stay dur- 
ing the hot months of July and August. You'll discover 
a quaint, pastoral, vacation land, where yoked oxen till 
the fields . . . tidy white-cottaged hamlets . . . sail- 
flecked fishing ports. Golf, tennis, motoring, canoeing, 
Ber —~e fishing . . . the sports you most enjoy! Visit 
' Digby . . historic Annapolis Royal . . . Grand Pré, 
famed in song and story .. . old citadelled Halifax. 
Delightful new hotels to welcome you . . . with new 
lowest rates but same luxurious comfort. Pleasuse- filled 
days .. . nights when the murmur of the sea and the 
breeze-swept pines lull you to restful sleep. 





4 bin eS nie 
t+ * N i 













It’s only an overnight sail by steamer to Yarmouth—from Bos- 
tonor New York. Write for All-Expense Tour folder. None better. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 











50 Franklin Street, Boston, or care Canadian 
Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, New York, or 
nearest tourist agency. 
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large steamers carry over three 
thousand passengers and are as 
long as a passenger train of eight 
or ten cars. 

Some steamships are used en- 
tirely for carrying freight. If the 
cargo consists of fruit or meat, it 
is kept in refrigerators. 

Steamships are of great service 
because they make it possible for 
people to trade with other coun- 
tries, to send and to receive mail, 
and to travel to different parts of 
the world. 


TEsTs AND QUESTIONS 


Matching test— 

Fill each blank with the number 
in parenthesis representing the cor- 
” answer. 

. James Watt lived in 
2 William Symington lived in 


3. John Fitch lived in ———. 
4. John Ericsson lived in 
5. John Stevens lived in ; 
6. Robert Fulton lived in ———. 
(1) America. (3) Sweden. 
(2) Scotland. 
Completion test— 
Fill the blanks in the following. 
1. In the year ———— the steam- 
ship “Clermont” was invented by 





2. The steamboat traveled from 

to and back. 

3. The steamboat traveled 
miles in about hours. 

4. The steamship was a 
invention. 

5. The invented 
by John Ericsson is used to-day. 
Yes or No test— 

Underline either “Yes” 
for the correct answer. 

1. Riveting a ship is bending the 
ends of the plates down into the 
plates beneath. Yes. No. 

2. Ocean routes move farther 
south in winter. Yes. No. 

3. The most important routes are 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Yes. No- 

4. Ocean steamships travel on 
certain routes, to avoid accidents. 











or “No” 


Yes. No. 

§. Steamships are used only for 
carrying passengers. Yes. No. 
One-word answer test— 


Write after each question the 
word that answers it. 

1. What kind of passenger ship 
has no classes? 

2. About how many knots an 
hour does a fast mail steamer travel? 

3. The keel of a steamship is 
usually built of what material? 

4. On what coast of the United 
States are there great shipyards? 

5. Name a country besides the 
United States that builds ships? 
Answering questions— 

Write the correct answer at the 
end of the sentence. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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TO EUROPE 
Never before such 
Remarkable Travel Values 
4 Tours to Choose From 


Rates include all expenses from Montreal or 

New York. Third bn ocean, excellent hotels 

on land. 22 sailings f 

Mane Fee RANE saeck SOURIS 

ny 0: 

Cluding 3 motor tours, sete 

$297 — 37 Days — 6 Counrnigs 

Visiting abo untri Germany and 

land, with & motor — 

$394 — Se Days — 7 COUNTRIES 

s a countries 
) ~ F plus Italy and including 
$499 — 56 Days = 10 | COUNTRIES 
g a! vakia, Austria 

and Hungary, with § motor tours. = - 
Over 1000 satisfied passengers in 1932 

Ask for Booklet “‘A’’ 


STUDENT TREASURE TOURS INC. 
Suite 404 McGill Building, Montreal, Que. 
Suite 266, 111 W. Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 
Suite 1401, 24 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
























= ede FN |} 


For School and Traveling 


Mark all wearables with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES and they'll never 
be lost—they positively identify in 
school, laundry. at home or away. 
Have school children's 





e marked, too—avoid foes and owner- 
§ ship disputes. 


Trial Offer: Send 10c for 
one dozen of your own first 
name woven in fast thread 
on fine cambric tape. 

See your dealer or write us. 


J. & J. CASH, INC., 
, $0. Norwalk, Ci 











ute certs Ft 
Saoeriond pester Gam, Se 2°. 









pee 300 


Specialists in Economi ‘cal 
Travel for the Elite. 
Individual Attention. Your 
irations areours. Benefit from 
Dr. Kel ”s Experience with 15,500 Travelers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet B 


















TRAVEL 


SELECT GROUPS EUROPEAN TOURS 
Drama Study Club. Spain and Central Europe. 
Otheritineraries. Write for information. 


Teachers preferred. 


O’DONNELL-MURRAY TOURS, 
274 Madison Ave. New 
Tel ingt 2-0220. 




















will give full support and splendid oppor- 

tunity to Professors and School Teachers 

etarestes in organizing parties to Europe. 
rite: 











248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















.50 ROUND 
$1312 EUROPE ‘rvs 
For Teachers, Students, Tourists. 
Send for composite booklet “ET.”’ Contains 
new reduced rates. All lines—all steamers. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL SERVICE, 
Universal Tours, Inc., General Agents, 
421—7 Avenue, New York City, CH 4-2345. 


> 














EUROPE 58 days, $460. First <jempen ship. 
pay ORUI SE 48 days, $450. Four 


coll gree credits granted Tour 7 
E UROPE ARNOLD TOURS 
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1. In what part of the ship are 
the engines? 

2. What are the large living 
rooms in a ship called? 

3. What fuel is used for the 
engines of steamships? 

4. What part of a steamship is 
launched first? 

§. Where is the ship’s propeller? 


Keys to Tests 
Matching test— 


1. (2). 2.(2). 3 (1). 4 
(3). 5. (1). 6 (1). 
Completion test— 

1. 1807, Robert Fulton. 2. 
New York, Albany. 3. 150, 
thirty. 4. great. 5. screw pro- 
peller. 

Yes or No test— 

1 No. 2. Yes. 3. Yes. 4. 

Yes. 5. No. 
One-word answer test— 
1. cabin. 2. sixteen. 3. steel. 


4. eastern. 5. England. 
Answering questions— 

1. In the engine room, below 
deck. 2. saloons. 3. coal or oil. 
4. the stern. 5. at the stern. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Bond, A. Russell: With the Men 
Who Do Things, pp. 176-196 
(New York: Scientific Ameri- 
can Pub. Co., 1926). 








Bone, David W.: The Lookoutman 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1923). 


Dorling, Henry Taprell: All about 
Ships, pp. 112-221, 253-296, 
322-331 (New York: Cossell & 
Co., Ltd.). 


Forman, S. E.: 


York: The Century Co., 1914). 
Grant, G.: The Story of the Ship 


(Springfield, Mass.: McLoughlin 


Bros., Inc.). 


Hill, Howard C., and others: Read- 
ing and Living; for Middle 


Stories of Useful | 
Inventions, pp. 190-210 (New|; 
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Grades, Book I, pp. 41-45 (New ||, 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930). 


Holland, Rupert S.: Historic In- 
ventions, pp. 70-83, 109-125 
(Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co., 
1911). 


McFee, Inez M.: Stories of American 
Inventions, pp. 14-28 (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1921). 

Quick, Herbert: Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’ (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1926). 

Talbot, F. A.: The Steamship Con- 
quest of the World (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912). 

(Continued on page 84) 
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7 
Certain Joys of Planned 
Vacations 


Plan in detail your summer motor trip now. It will assure 
you more enjoyment and full use of your time. Be sure 
to tell us where and when you plan to go. The Conoco 
Travel Bureau will gladly, and without cost to you, plan 
your route for you, clearly marking maps of all states you 
travel through—send you illustrated booklets—hotel and 
camp lists—all detailed information. You will also re- 
ceive the Conoco Passport entitling you 
to unusual courtesies at Conoco Stations 
along the route. Write the Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Dept. A, Denver, Colo. 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DENVER, COLO. 
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pe in luxury over a thousand 
miles of glasslike water past 
giant peaks, crackling glaciers and 
stepping-stone islands . . . to fasci- 
nating ports of call: Indian villages 
with totem-lined streets and stores 
gay with native souvenirs. Juneau and 
the nearby giant Taku Glacier. . . 
Skagway where the midnight sun 
and the thrilling Trail of ’98 beckon 
you on into the Golden North .. . 


Here is a vacation that combines the 
rest and relaxation of the sea with the 
romance of Gold Rush Days! Two 
sailings weekly from Vancouver. 
Write for booklets — and for an 
added vacation treat include the 
Canadian Rockies in your itinerary. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MONTREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK— Madison Ave, at 44th Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—675 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 S, Grand Avenue 






















































FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW “aai'® FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 
ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 





Alaska’s sky-piercing 
mountains and the scenic 
wonders of the Inside 
Passage of the North 
Pacific make this 9-day 
cruise a vacation to 
remember always, 





CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW YORK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1422 Chestnut Screet 
BOSTON—186 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO—4 S, Michigan Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 S, Grand Avenue 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 
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CHICAGG 8 
MIL WAUKEE 


Along Americas © 
LONGEST ELECTRIFIED 
RAILROAD «+ 








YELLOWSTONE 
PUGET SOUND COUNTRY | 
MT. RAINIER | 
MT. BAKER 

OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


YJ ALASKA | 


O “A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” | 
(Chicago) N. E. A. Convention, July 1-7, incl. 


Escorted All-Expense Tours | 


Return via California-Colorado 
or the Canadian Rockies 
you wish. 


Costs no more via the 


OLYMPIAN 


The electrified way | 
Scenically supreme 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pase’r Traf. Mgr. 
The Milwaukee Road 

300 Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
lam thinking of vacationing as I have checked | 
above. Please send illustrated folders and 
information. 1901-1 








|Smith, J. R.: 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Water 


Transportation 
(Continued from page 83) 


For the pupils— 

Chamberlain, James F.: How We 
Travel, pp. 122-130 (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924). 

Cook, Arthur O.: A Day in a Ship- 
yard (London: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Hardy, Marjorie: New Stories; 
Third Reader, pp. 149-154, 
“Child’s Own Way Series” (Chi- 
cago: Wheeler Pub. Co., 1927). 

Knowlton, Philip A.: First Lessons 
in Geography, pp. 219-229 (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1929). 


| ' McGuire, Edna, and Phillips, Claude 


A.: Building Our Country, pp. 
115-118 (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1929). 

Prout, F. J., and others: Thought 
Test Readers, Fourth Grade, pp. 
105-109 (Lincoln, Nebraska; 
University Pub. Co., 1929). 

Rocheleau, W. T.: Transportation, 
“Great American Industries Se- 


ries,” Fourth Book, pp. 65—147 
(Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 
1922). 


Home Folks, pp. 
181-193, 195-206 (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1927). 


of American Biography, pp. 
106-115 (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1915). 


| Periodicals— 





April 1933 








Ei|Stimpson, M. S.: Tbe Child’s Book | 


Meyers, Grace R.: “A River Boat on | 


the Ohio River,” 
tion, Feb., 1930, pp. 25-33. 


Modern Educa- | 


| 


Wilson, Samuel K.: “A Steamboat, | 


the ‘Clermont,’ ” Modern Educa- 
tion, April, 1929, p. 21. 


For Kindness to 
Animals Week 


(Continued from page 49) 


Similar animals may be con- 
structed from such materials as 


cans, spools, soap, wood, cork, cloth, 





| 


‘wire, beads, yarn, grasses, raffia, | 
buttons, sponge, rubber, twigs, tin | 


cardboard, newspaper (for making | 


papier maché), clay, sand, paraffin, | 


land plaster of paris. These may be 


easily obtained in almost any en-| 


vironment. It is essential that the 


teacher be resourceful, and that she | 


if | stimulate the children to find and | 


utilize any and all sorts of material. | 
The jungle and the circus pro- | 


vide other projects requiring much | 


‘background knowledge to be gained 
through class and library work, 
combined with imagination, skillful 
/handling of materials, and applica- 
tion of art principles. 

The evidence of childish humor, 
inventiveness, and investigation tes- 
tifies to the deep joy and interest 
that the children have taken in this 
work, 
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‘Solved My Problem 


of supplementary readers 


for Geography, History, Science 
and Health, at the cost of 
just a few cents’’ 


j gpeed have solved the problem of 
supplementary reading material for 
thousands of teachers—these booklets, 
beautifully illustrated, delightfully 
written, and printed on such durable 
paper that many schools use them for 
three and four years. 


Primary and grade supervisors and 
teachers, directors of physical education, 
state supervisors, normal instructors and 


writers on health and nutrition give 
highest praise to this entire collection of 
school literature. They praise its educa- 
tional value; they approve the high 
standard of ethics maintained in its 
editing. 

You will find below descriptions of 
booklets, projects, charts and wall map 
which are suited to your special grade 
and your specific problems. 




















Hob o’ the Mill. “A boon to schools 
which can’t purchase supplementary 
readers.” Fanciful stories presenting the 
history of grains and their usefulness to 
past generations. (A single copy of “Sug- 
gestions for Teachers” included). For 
4th, Sth and 6th grades. 


Travels of a Rolled Oat. “We use this 
as much as our textbooks for health and 
industrial geography.” The story of an 
oat grain through its growth and milling 
to the porridge bowl. Children are fas- 
cinated with its descriptions of milling 
processes. For 4th and Sth grades. 


Around the World with Hob. “Invalu- 
able in correlation with geography,” writes 
a supervisor. Charming little verses to 
stimulate the pupil’s interest in the chil- 
dren of other lands. [Illustrations to be 
colored with crayons. Good for seat work. 
An aid to health teaching. For Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 


Grain Through the Ages. “My. class 
loved this book and it proved helpful in 
practically every subject we were study- 
ing.” Beautifully illustrated history of 
grains throughout different periods of civ- 
ilization. For 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 





2 Se ee ee 
School Health Service 

The Quaker Oats Company 

141 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the following publications: 


The small charge made below is to help defray printing expense. 


copies Around the World —_ = Pek _.......$.05 each 
.. copies Travels of a Rolled Oat. BELO ES DLN RSS -05 each 
copies Hob o’ the Mill eS Se aeeeeee sie -10 each 
copies Grain Through the “Ages. ee a ad = 16 each 
. copies Uncle Sam’s Farm _._..._._...__. siapeadinananatiatanin ' -15 each 
copies Teaching Aids _ stat 02 each 
copies wm) of an Oat Grain a wall “chart) ae ceed : 03 each 
copies A Good Breakfast (food model cut-outs). senha -002 each 
_.... copies Breakfast Silhouette le health notebooks) pmasieaniogs -002 each 
eotisthe copies Breakfast Record Charts sabia -002 each 
I am enclosing $ (in stamps) (in money) : 
Name SIND Aitctitenenteis 


Uncle Sam’s Farm. “The most 
worthwhile project I’ve ever 
used.” A unique, colorful device 
for America’s farm produce. 
3 parts: outline map, colored 
pictures of products to be pasted 
on map, teacher’s guide. For 
geography and social science 
classes in the Sth, 6th and 7th 
grades. 








Teaching Aids. “These delight- 
ful little. projects were worked 

out in our health periods; we 
teachers felt the time well 
spent.” For use with “Around 
the World with Hob” and 
“Travels of a Rolled Oat.” 


We continue to assume all mailing costs. 
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Grand Canyon and Great Fall, 
climax of the dramatic Gardiner- 
Cody Tour of Yellowstone 


Yellowstone Park the Vacation Bargain 





AGIC Yellowstone, greatest of 


Yellowstone tour is the thriftiest, 
the national parks and most uni- 


most-for-the-money vacation you 


versal in its appeal, can buy. Rates ?— 
offers more variety—a Burlington Escorted Tours ‘ the lowest ever! 

. . to Yellowstone, Pacific Northwest, Rainier Park, Cali- . 
longer list of astonish- fornia, Colorado, Canadian Rockies, Glacier Park, and Write today for free 


ing sights—than any Alaska. “Vacations without a care.” Ask about them. album and full infor- 
half dozen of the mation. E.E. Nelson, 
. other parks combined. And yet a 100 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


For Travel in the West, We Commend to you the 
Newest of Transcontinental Trains, the 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


